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— — tis % young ated 

Not fed impure by chance, by flattery fool'd, | 

Or by ſcholaſtic jargon bloated proud. * 

But ill'd and nouriſh'd by the light of tub. 
THOMION. . 


— Et me fectre poetam g 

aden 4. ſunt & mind earmiaa « me quoque dicunt 

Vatem paſtores ; ſed non ego credulus illis, | 
| | VIRGIL, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ERE I to addreſs the world in a tedious and pro- 
lix Preface, as thouſands have done, I am per- 
ſuaded it would only awake lumbering ctitics, and in- 
ſtantly bring forth a ſentence, which, if it ſhould ever 
be pronounced, I humbly beg the reader to defer till the 
whole hath been peruſed, 
Were I to copy after my refined or fwenlag predeceſſors, 
and in terms the moſt ſubmiſſive implore the candid fa« 
your of each gentle reader; or in jocoſe language grin 
my intention to depreciate Introductions, Prefaces, &. 
. I am ofopinion it would have one and the ſame end. _ 
Dut au Iam willing to introduce myſelf with all pro- 
per and becoming reſpect, it me, whoſoever thou 
art that condeſcendeth to read the following pages, to 
aſſure thee, that my firſt deſign in writing them was, 
either for my own amuſemetit, or to improve myſelf in 
the art of thinking, 
Early bereaved of my parent - when an orplian, un- 
wy t, except by misfortunes, I began life where it is to 
ared too many end it, even in endeavouting to ſtate 
its chief buſineſs, "which I ſon perceived to be the pre+ 
ſervation of moral reitude, added to the various poſſible 
improvements In ſenſibility, virtue, and knowledge, 
nhappy in crowds, I have always preferred the ſo - 
viety of a few, and the charts of ſolitude, to the noiſe of 
diſſipated or ſelfiſh buſtle and hurry, A defpiſer of a 
empty head, however finely dreſſed —ſwayed by none © 
the modiſh amuſements, which —＋ my ſomewhat 
As ble 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


obſcure ſituation in life not a little contributed to; I 
| fighed for wiſdom, and in order to find her ſolitary but 
peaceful bowers, I devoted thoſe hours to reading and 
compoſition, which too many of my ſex ſpend in ſtudy- 
ing the modes of faſhion—in adjuſting the ceremonies 
of viſits—or ſtill more inſipid cards. 

My genius led me to Poetry. I ſcribbled. Tt pleaſed 
myſelf. - After which a hope aroſe, that The Breath- 
e ings of my Genius“ might not be unacceptable to the 
public. Determined to put this to me proof I now * 
at its tribunal. 

I bid not the fair ſex retire, * birth, nt or 
Ae call them into faſhionable life, only wiſh them 
to be convinced, that this doth not exclude every intel - 
lectoal nequiſition: nay, that the brighteſt mirror for 
| their beauty, and other peculiar advantages, is a poliſhed 
underſtanding, and well informed judgment, which 
though to ſome a coſtiy purchaſe, is yet @ permanent 
und glorious poſſeſſion. And if this be my deſign with 
reſpeR to the females, I am ſure each gederoul's ak wilt 
ut leaſt me me ſucceſh, - | * 
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MISCELLANIES 


VERSE any PROSE 


Tan PETITI O N. 


RIFLES are all our fond purſuits, 
Our pl... ures and our joysz | 
A trifle calms the mind to reſt, 
* ſame dur peace deſtroys, 


Thou Genius of the Britiſh Ifle 
- Smile on a trifler's firſt eſſay : 
Deign t' accept this bagatelle, 
And your petitioner ſhall pray, 


B INY @- 


2 POEMS 


INVOCATION 70 ru MOON; 


Mu Infplive of each thought, 
With ſublime ideas fraught, 


Aid'! O aid the aſpiring mind; 

Bliſs celeſtial pure to find, | 
Shed thy gentle influence, 

O'er each paſſion — every ſenſe : 

And in contemplations guiſe, 

Draw the veil from off my eyes, 

Which obſeures bright reaſon's ray, 

And obſtructs her heav'nly day. 

Then the joyful land ſhe'll ſee, 
Which the righteous ſhall poſſeſs : 
Heavenly bliſs and harmony, 
Purchas'd by the Prince of Peace, | 


, . 


| pPITAPE. yor GENERAL WOLFE, 


Wirn patriot fire the warrior burns, 
And each impending danger ſpurns. 
Steps nably forth to ſeize the prize, 
And in the conflict bravely dies. 
For this ſhall Wolfe's immortal name, 

In Britiſh Annals honour claim. 
The gen'töus breaſt ſhall heave a ſigh, 
And crown his name with Victory. 


* 
* 


OEM 4 


„ inen 


Li le a-dream, and all the gun nad, 
Ita gay deluſiuns enervate the mind ; 
For viſionary joys of night lll reign, * 
But give awak ning ſenſe redoubled pain; 1 
Yet thoſe chimeras pleaſe while they deceive, 
And ſome (though few) may good impreſſions leave, 
When Somnus, drowſy god, bis poppics ſhed, 
And all the cares of day awhile were fled, 
Methought I Rood upon a riſing ground, 
Charm'd with the brooks and verdant meads around 
A lovely fair by mortals Reaſon named, 
Tripp'd o'er the green, and my attention claim'd, 
Child of the duſty ſhe ſaid, ſome moments ſtay, 
And from this height yon crowded plain ſurvey. | 
I bow'd ſubmiſſion to the godlike maid, 
So mild the ſpake I chearfully obey d: 
Nor waited long, till ſeveral heart felt ſighs 
Struck my pain'd eat, and looks of woe mine eyesz 
Loud exclamations ſeem d to pierce the ſkies, 
And every face ſpoke terror and ſurpriſe, 
In vain I ſought the cauſes to explore, 
Till Reaſon came, and bid me doubt no more. 
The ſighs you hear the ſrantie acts you ſee, 
On erripg man muſt ſure attendants be ; 
An high vicegerent now the mirror holds, 
And all the ſecrets of their heart unfolds; 

| 53 "ad 


* 
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4 POEM 8. 


The good they loſe on one hand plain appears, 
While on the other, Juſtice ſternly rears 
Her ſword, She paus'd, —DiſtinR the voices grew, 
Self· condemnation reign'd the concourſe through. 


Deception's maſk no longer could obſcure 
Darkeſt deſigns, and ev'ry thought impure; 
A flame it made, by which the wearer ſaw 
His great infringements of the moral law. 50 
Barbarity his horrid aſpect view'd; © 
The ills he caus'd, now unrepuls'd, obtrude | 
Back on himſelf,” the whips and ſcourges turn 
With ſeven-fold fire his callous breaſt doth burn. 
The ſword which widows and young orphans made, 
With keeneſt edge purſues his guilty made, | 
While gaping wounds of others form a hell, 

No tears can quench, nor deepeſt ſighs repel. 
The griping uſurer his treaſures" ſaw © 

To hell-hounds turn'd, who on the vitals gnaw: 
A thouſand wretehes, whom he had oppreſs\, ' 
Point at their wrongs, nor let him taſte of reſt, 
The murd'rer ſav'd by dint of gold from ſhame, 
Here reads in blood th' initials of his name | 
From this tribunal bribes can ne'er defend, 
Nor any ſubterfuge aſſiſtance lend. ; 
|  Deceivers and deceiv'd ama d beheld 

'Theit pleaſures ſerpents, and their Joys repell'd ; 
Where fancy promis'd more ſecure delight, 
The breach of vows their trembling ſouls affright. 
Whate'er the vices, and howe'er conceal'd, 
This friglitful mirror honeſtly reveal'd 3; 


Here 


E S8 A'Y 8 3 
Here triflers ſaw their miſpent hours arrang d, 
Replete with ill, ſince from all good eſtrang d. 
No words can juſtly the deep ſorrows paint, 
Of ſuch a ſcene the idea muſt be faint ; 
Its pow'rs too weak—but languidly can tell 
Tbe bitter pangs and woes which ever dwell . 
Where conſcience rous'd, deſervedly ſevere, 
Bids ev'ry miſcreant at her, bar appear. - 
My heart was ſhaken, and the offer'd glaſs 
Full in review made all my actions paſs ; 
Reaſon once more, my conſtant friend, drew nigh, 
Chas'd dark deſpair, and bade my ſorrows fly. 
'Tis thine | ſhe ſaid, O mortal, to diſarm 
Thy ſeeming foe, and make his converſe charm 
Learn to obey—his ſolemn dictates prove 
The voice of friendſhip and the aids of love. 
Warn'd by his counſels ſhun the paths of ſin, 
This hour is thine ; now a new life begin, 
She ſtepp'd aſide, the voice ſeraphic broke 
O'er ev'ry ſenſe, and muſing I awoke, 


et. 


2 20 — — _ — 


Tix D I IAI Vu u. 


EASON is the diſtinguiſhing mark between 
man and the brute creation, It is the higheſt 
gift of heaven, a divine emanation of the ſoul ; like 
the oak amidſt the trees of the foreſt, it claims ſu- 


 periprity—like that, bears many « blaſt, and the 
B 3 hurri« 


that of devils? 


fallen! Thought hath transfixed her to the ſea 


| 9 | x 1 | | 
© FFAs 


kurtledney uſt be vaſt which kun bverchrow d 
From what quarter (hall the ſtorm proceed ! It ean 


bear the ſhaking of adverſity, and bloom under the 


preſſure of afflictlon. But there is'a Sold ſearching 
wind, that plerees the vital part, und ſeises irre- 
pulſiyely the powers of scon. For awhile It lays 
in a ſtate of (upefadtion, then burſte forth In 
itregular ſtarts, and exhibits the teſt dread 

view of human nature; Here we (hall foe the 6h 

earefibd friend; abandencd ſe all the horrors of 

miſerable rem, Where light 1s ſparingly ſu 
to dawn through j Iittle grate, and ſireteled off 
« bed of ftraw, These eyes which ones (poke 
all the language of Allal and ſbelal tenderneſs, 
are burſting almoſt from thelr ſockets, of un- 
meaningly fAx6d on forne trifle» Pethaps the 


chain eatches his attention, and In a moment fired 


- With the thought of liberty, the (ſufferer firiving 
to be free, adds pain te wretehedneſb, and becomes, 


if peffible, more pitiable, That tongue from 
which perſuaſive eloquenee was wont te flow, 
now utters only the language of hell, and calls 
for perdition on all around, How dreadful to 


hear blaſphemy, from lips made to praiſe and 


bleſs; and to ſee the image of God transformed to 


Another view preſents a ſcene equally affecting, 
although the external horrors are not ſo great. 

Behold the mourner—into what a reverie is ſhe 
t 
| the 


E S 86 A T 6. 7 
we moves not-—inſenſibillty ſeeme her friend. 
dhe hath forgot all — even the occaſion of het griefs 
Happy indeed = compatatively happy, were ſuch a 
ſtate laſting, to what ſhe muſt feel, when rouled 
from her waking Humber. She lifts her eye-lids, 
and a deep figh ſhews the lives ! = Alas, is the 
ſeaſon of gully to be ſpent this | = 1s there ne 
means of alleviating the ſorrows that prey upon hee 
mind Nene -The eenfelstery diſkeurſe of the 
| "ou few, whe touched by her for rewe, would 

In adminiſter eomfort, does but add te her diſtreſs 
doe Who ate theſe who commiſerate Her friends ? 
No che hath none; They are rangers | Bee 
ſhe Imlles tome gleam of Joy hath broke in 
upon her=pethaps a diftant hope=but hark, ſhe 

81 — | a 
Tie juſt thy will be done I aequleſee. But 

Where = where == where is peace — Time bein 

It No It never will return Alas | my head | 
But what is pain A trifle | Bind up my temples | 
being the fea green willow I He is faithleſs | 
and I am undone 1” 

The laſt words ſeem to have fet before her the 
Whole arrangement of her miſeries—wild ſighs, and 
convulſtve ſtarts, tell the agitation of her mind, 
The calm was tranſient, and only renders the ſtorm 
more terrible.-$he caſts her eyes to heaven as if 
imploring mercy—then brings them haſtily back, 
while a crimſon glow, ſpeaks the thought of un- 

worthineſs, On the earth ſhe bends her ſight, but 
1 3 4 as 


6 PORMS. 
40 If that alf6 
fixings till a fl 


her ſoul . 


1 


of tears drowns the tempeſt of 


Tis UAS T JUDGRMENT. 


ON HEARING THE RAY, B: TURNEARE, A: Mi 
(W600LWiEH, KANF) rasen on THAP 
er. 


WHEN earch (hall ink and terrors riſk, * 
The throne, the Judge before our eyes, 
Awaken'd with a dread ſurpriſe, 

We gaze upon the ſcene, 
Then Reaſon with g clam'rous voice, 
O'er trembling paſſion ſhall rejoice, 
And ſhow the folly of its choice, -- 

In that deciſive hour. 

Hear Juſtice call to guilty duſt, 
Bids them make ready with the juſt, 
Nor in annihilation truſt, | 

But at the bar appear, 
The murd'rer riſing from his bed, | 
Calls on the rocks to hide his head, 
1 he rocks, the mountains all are fled, 

And ſelf expos'd he ſtands. 
The adult'rer hears the mighty noiſe, | 
Caſts a black look on guilty j Joys, 
See how his luſt a race deſtroys, 

And feels all hell within, 

Robbers 


roached her, ſhe ſtares without 


| 


POEM Ss, 


Robbers of every kind apppear, 
At this the grand «fie to ,- » 5 


Their final doom, and though 


Here muſt the baſh deceiver eome, 
And tremble at his righteous doom 
For plty now wil ne'er find room, 


Not Er. tan they deſerve, 


Nor fereen ſuch erlmes as hls, 


Behold the wreteh that own'd ne God, 
Whofe reaſon with Imperial nod, 
Boldly aſſerted to the elod, 


That chance gave all things birth. 


Ne ſtarts | aftonifh'd at the ſight, 
Fain would he ſhun the ſource of light, 

But now he feels the vengeful might, 
Of a derided God, 
See yonder miſcreant ſtruck with awe |! 
He drops the tables of the law, 

From nought can conſolation draw, 
No Saviour bled for him. 
In dreadful majeſty array dy | 
He views the Son (of that bleſt maid) 
Whom he had ever ſcorn'd, betray'd, 


And ſpurn'd his myſteries. 


Hither approach ye choſen few ! 

Whoſe garments wear a ſnowy hue, 

And find yaur glorious Captain true, 
Ihen worſhip at his feet. 


The 


Type mighty ſceptre marks the bound, 


None paſs the Angel guarded round, 
Heaven with the ſeraphs lyres reſound, 
- All glory to the Lamb, 
Welcome, my ſons | the Father cries, - 
Hoſannah ! ev'ry tongue replies, | 
Hoſannah to the ſacrifice, 
That made our peace with "NA n. 


The eternal ſabbath now began, 

Clear is diſplay'd the Three in One, 

Al ele muſt be by Angels ſung, | 
Mortals can tell no more. 


— I” * , * 2 „ 
' , 


$0 L1ILOQUE. 


War are our joy,. 
Our hopes and fears? 


Deluſion all 
And ſource of tears. 
When fixt on ought which earth can boaſt,” 
Sad dregs of happineſs that's loſt. 
If pleaſure chance 
To beour aim, 
Or honour ; ſtill 
We ſeek the ſame. 
An ideal form that cheats the ſight : 
An ignis fatuus of the night, 


On 


POEMS It 


On plenſures wings, 
- Our moments fly, 
Unbeeded till 
We come to die. 
\ That taſk began with grief and care, 
On what we plac'd our ſurety, 
For honour watchings, 
Toil and care, 
Shall hardly gain, 
The wreath ;—to weat; 
The which what various hazards run, 
And life juſt finiſh'd ere tis won. 
If gentle love, 
A ſubtle queſt 
Shall find admittance 
In your breaſt. 
Hie traitor like, in ſecret wounds, 
And bliſs with anxious care mm. 
And friendſhip, if +12 ur 
It can be found, 
May add a bliſs, 
- May give a wound. 
Alternate thus our good or ill, 
Delighting or perplexing ſtill, 
Should warn us of our future ſtate, 
And bid us ſhun each glitt'ring bait, 
Which folly ſpreads to enſnare the ſoul, 
And tells us plainly on the whole, 
As faith the preacher=# All is vain,” 


Henceſorth. 


12 0 M Wt: 
Henceforth, ye ſons of men be wiſe, ' 


His precepts ſet before your eyes, 
To fear the Lord, to keep his law, 2. 
And of his judgments ſtand in awe. 


W — yy 


COME ROUSE BROTHER SPORTSMEN, &c. 


OUSE, rouſe, ye dull powers, and to action 
come forth, Ti | 
No longer, no longer delay; 
The preſent is our's, then the preſent improve, 
Conſider that life's but a day. 
= 
Love, mirth, wit, and wine, in exceſs may deſtroy, 
Nor can they by pleaſures repay : 
Anxiety, care, pain, ſickneſs, and all 
 , The griefs they may * in a aur. 
II 0 
Attention to ſtudy the mind will improve, 
And memory's ſtrengthen'd by playz _ 
Meditation explores a new ſcene of delights, 
And ends with pure * the day. 
I 


Of love take juf what is ſufficient, no more, 
And yield but to merits diſplay z 

For beauty, though charming, yet fill if alone, 
Will fade in your ſight in a day, 


Uſe 
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ab | 


Uſe mirth, wit, and wine, as the farvents of] joy, | 


If prudent, they'll brighten your way 
But let this memento for ever be nigh, | 
That life is no more than a day. 


_— 


he —_— 


* \ DESCANT on SENSIBILITY. 
| GEnſibilit thou ſource of human woes, thou 
WP aggrandiſer of evils, had I not been poſſeſſed of 
. thee, how calmly might my days have paſſed | Yet 
would I not part with thee for worlds. We will 
abide together, both pleaſed and pained with each 
other. Thou ſhalt ever have a place in my heart 
be the ſovereign of my affections, and the friend of 
my virtue, Where thou pointeſt the way I'll chear- 
fully follow—lead me to the abodes of miſery—to 
ſcenes of diſtreſs=nay to the field of battle—that 
cold bed of honour, My tears ſhall bathe the hero's 
wounds—my advice, revive the deſponding widow 
while my arms ſecure and protect the timid or- 
| phan, I may find the houſe of moutning to be the 
porch of wiſdom, and the throbs of agony may prove 
the moſt convincing monitors | Weeds ſhall yield 
me inſtruction, and the diſcernment of misfortune 
ſhall eaution me againſt the paths which inevitably 
| terminate in it, | 
Does the fond father, whoſe years have tinſelled 
bh lock; with ſilver, mourn the loſs of a promiſing 
on, ä 


be (paring of thy tears—thy ſon is happy |= what 


| the once admired Lavinia, ue Joon as ſhe attracted 
| the 


"a ESSAYS 


fon, I will tenderly adminiſter comfort, by inform- 

ing him that the youth whom he deplores is far hap- 
pier than his lamentations, in one ſenſe, ſeem to 
wiſh him. Early ſnatched from care, perhaps from 
dependance, his deſires are ſatisfied, and his reſt un- 
diſturbed, In the boſom of peace each murmur is 
forgot. The ſable and deep waters of death, while 
they ſerenely flow into the vales of paradiſe on 
the one hand, by roſtthg their boiſterous waves 
againſt the oppoſite ſhore of time, prove an inſuper- 
able obſtacle to the entrance of pain, Hoary ſage, 


wouldeſt thou more ?=In yon narrow cell, no curſt 
ambition, with flame infatiate, ſhall damp the ge- 
nerbus purpoſe of the ſoul; no mean avarice of 


\ ſelfiſh paſſion embaſe the heart, or ſour the tempor; 


no material loſs ſuſtained (hall hurt a child g no In» 
jury received ſhall grieve a relative, or ſteep u loving 
ſpouſe's couch in briny woe z no diffimulation tings 
his own tongue, or guilty paffion wound his breaſt, 
Is this hls real ſtate, Then tell me, If not from 
the merey»ſeat, whence Iſſued the high decree? AG 
a man, ſuſtain the ſhock—as a chriſtian; adore ! 
But ah | why weeps the tender mother ? Are her 
hopes blaſted, and her very deſires laid in the tomb : 
How blooming and how gay | how faded and bow 
| 
She ſighing fays—Painfu) recolle&ion | "Was this 
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the a ſubdued the heart, Inſatiate archer, could 
neither youth nor beauty ſave | Approach Lavinia's 
bier ye diflipated young, who ſpend hours at the 
toilette in adorning your perſons, or painting your 
faces, and view where beauty lays ; blend the co- 
Jour of mortality with your rouge, and encruſt its 
precepts on your heart. Lavinia, lately the pride 
and delight of her friends, now the object of their 
deepeſt ſorrow | Ah | turn aſide ye mourners! He- 
hold the maid! She is not dead; but Neepeth! A 
little while and ſhe ſhall ariſe more lovely than the 


morning, more graceful than the Queens of the 


earth. Arrayed in ſpotleſs Innocence ſhe ſhall come 


forth, and chide your murmurings for her glorious 
change. Fre misfortune had forced the figh, or 
deceit ſtained the mind, ſhe was conducted by an- 
gels to the abodes of jay and ſeated by the Prince 
of love In the bowers of paradiſe, 
| Humanity muſt feel, be reaſon check; the over 
flowings of grief; religion-marks the bound z ſenſi» 
' bility lende the tear 3 misfortunes lead to wiſdom, 
but how painful the road | At every ſtep a thorn 
 plevers, or an adder ſtings, Happy thoſe, who truſt- 
ing to the experience of others, are not fooliſhly 
| Wiſe for themſelves. Be adviſed ye young; be in- 
ſtructed ye gay, ye fair | Take of the fruit already 
gathered, leſt a ſerpent lurk in the graſs, and you 
feel too late the venom of his ſting, 


Aban- 
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Abandoned to ſhades and ſolitude, condemned t6 
paſs her days in obſcurity, and her nights in ſol{« 
- tude, Caliſta had not been, but for a fatal miſtake. 
Viee aſſumed the maſk of pleaſure, and eaſily Im- 
| on the too eredulous falr Triumph not in 
her — ye ſons of reaſon | It is your . to 
ſupport, but It Is you who oppreſy, _ 
Let me ever ſhare the woes | cannot relieve, and 
beſtow the pity I would wiſh In like elreumſtances 
to ſhare, Never may my breaſt be callous, or my 
lips forget the liw of mutual ſympathy and kind- 
neſs, Swift be my feet when the ery of calamity 
pierces my ear, and powerful be my efforts in caſing 
the plaints of virtue, Even-when it might be juſt 
to be ſevere, may | remember that ſarcaſm.is a bitter 
potion, and to be adminiſtered only by thoſe who 
have no foibles of their own. . 
Inſenſibility, thou idol of fools, I deteſt thy very 
name | Thou bane of bliſs, from incapability of en- 
joyment, be thou never mine, - but at two periods, 
if they ſhould ever arrive (which kind heaven avert) 
then ſpread thy influence over every ſenſe, -and 
ſcreen me from * in the dreary . of 
3 * 
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A Oak, great monarch'of the wood, 

Relgn'd o'er all trees as monarch ſhould * 
Beheld then flouriſh with delight, 
And ſongſters to theft boughs invite. 
Kach grove was vocal with thelr notes, 
And gentle warblings tun'd thelr throats, = 
Firz—Elmy—and Beeches homage pad, 
And ever ready lent thelr ald. + 
When trees exotle wag'd a war, 

The arms of Britiſh Oak to bear: 

His court (unuſual) did abound, 
With many friends — and faithful found, 
The Ivy * claſp'd his regal breaſt, © © 
Chief favourite by all confeſs'd. my 
When low'ring ſkies preſag'd a un, 

The Ivy thus ſtop'd each alarm: | 
„With reverence, Sire, be this thine aim ! 
Now humble Shrubs protection claim ; © 
« Extend your branches, yield a ſhade, 
To all the tenants of the glade ; 

« Let thoſe of harder growth endure, 

« The howling blaſt—their ſtrength's ſecure. 
« Call in the Pine 4, his willing arm, 

* Shall help t' avert the dreaded harm; 

« His ſturdy ſons the plain ſhall grace, 

« And ſhew themſelves a warlike race.“ 
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The Oak conform'd. Such counſel prov'd, 


. How much the honeſt Ivy lov'd.  - 


Peaceful and happy, long he reign'd, 
His mildneſs — fondeſt love obtain'd, 
The flow'rets bloom'd to chear the ſight, _ 
And Eglantine to give delight; | 
Woodbines and Honeyſuckles ſtrove, * 
Whoſe ſweets ſhould moſt perfume the grove: 
While ſtately Cedars crown'd the hills, = 
And vallies drank of ſweeteſt rills. 
But, lo! a diſmal change appears; 
Gloom now ſucceeds the joy of years. 
It happen'd, or by chance or ſkill, 
For thoſe things happen ever will. 
The Nightſhade * ſtole poor Ivy's place, 
By baſely plotting his diſgrace. 


And thus it gain'd the monarch's ear, 


« My Liege — what errors do appear ? 

« How have your favours been abus d, 

« And royal confidence miſus'd ? 

©« It grieves me to the very heart, 

% That trees ſhould act ſo baſe a part. 

« I Will not name — perhaps miſtake —- 

„ Was that, Which did the blunders make, 
„ Though had thy royal will ordain'd, 

«© That 1 ſhould ſpeak quite unreſtraln'd! 
« Inveſted me with power to ast, ; 
„would haye choſe u better tract.“ 
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Tell what | — the ſov'reign ſtern reply'd, 
Thy wiſh I grant — my counſels guide. 
Enough the ſycophant had gain'd, 

He little loy'd,- but greatly feign'd. 
What open plains diſtreſs mine eyes ? 
And wild diſorder doth ſurprize z 
No regularity is ſeen, 

But ev'ry view is truly mean; 
Encloſures ſhould corre& this wild, 
With furze and bramble ſo defil'd. 
Theſe groves muſt fall to aid my plan, 
For I have ſcarce as yet began. 
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F ull many ſchemes he glibly nam'd, 
And thoſe of others freely blam'd, 

In fine, he alter'd and amended, 

Till ev'ry beauty quite was ended; 
Then, weary'd with his mighty toil, 
He call'd his friends from each bleak ſoil. 
Thiſtles in plenty croſs'd the I weed, 
Of ſuch a patron much in need! 

To him an eaſy acceſs found, 

His root was planted In their ground. 
Cypreſs, and baleful Lewe appear, 
To praiſe his (kill; and taſte his cheer, 
The Roſes white did to him bow 
Whoſe heads the Ivy had kept low : 
By him uprear'd, with gentle hand, 
And plae'd the firſt In each command. 
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The Roſe his well-known fav'rite was, 


Keen were his family in the cauſe. 
So much careſs'd — twas fear'd by ſome, 


Did he ſucceed the time would come, 


When the proud foreſt would bemoan, 
The Roſe uſurper on the throne. f 
Each tree or ſhrub that humbly bended, 


Or, right or wrong, he aye defended. 


Inebriated with applauſe, 
For this or ſome baſe ſelfiſh cauſe : 
Set him a plotting and inventing, 
Dire miſchief — ever unrelenting z 
And genivſes muſt always find, 


Something to exerciſe the mind, - 


My Liege !-faid he, I have obſerv'd, 
Which of your ſubſecte fartheſt ſwery'd; 
Methinks the Pine too proudly bears, 


The privileges which he wears t 


Were it not better to correct, 
His glaring fuults and difreſpect f 
No more, my friend — the Oak rejolt'd; 


1 will from him obeſſuner Rid; 


He mall confeſb my 0 rel 
And like all Wie ſeurn t — 

A meſſuge came —the dle ebate 
Whende sprang this anger in the Rate f 
The Oak; dur WBHAFEh; we FEVEFE; 
Aud held his Jaws anch perfun dear i 
Will ever aid Mis Faithful bands 
Is ann his owls = 4 teh his lung 
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'Tis not enough — the mandate ſaid, 

But greater homage mult be paid. | 
What Nightſhade doth adviſe to tax, 

A dear-bought ſenate won't relax. 
Know twice he orders you to bow, 

And lay your tow'ring branches low. 

The Pines refus'd — the Oak enrag'd, | 

A war againſt the rebels wag'd, 

On either ſide ſtrong ranks appear'd, 

And fell diſcord her enſign rear'd. 

Yield to my will, the Oak till cry'd : 
Give Nightſhade up — the Pine reply'd, 
'Tis he hath broke the bands of peace, 
And bid our happy union ceaſe. 
Still more and more the conteſt roſe, 

And fondeſt friends grew harſheſt foes, 
The foreſt ſhed her ſweeteſt flowers, 

Spoll'd were her ſhades, and lovely bow'rs, 
The bloſſoms wept beneath the ſtorm 1 

Nor found a ſhelter ſafe or warm. 

Plung'd In the horrors of a wary 

They trembling ſaw Bellona's car, 

Not knew to whit untimely fate, 

The goddeſd might rechuce the ate. | 
How vain is hope | Nightthade exelaim'd j— 
Refſtanee Wath my projects malm'd! 

ow alf t carry my Gpigſens 

If | ean't tax BUF ne HOMINIGHS: 
Cenfaunded and age d he few 

Vedars in fp of Pines emu | 
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8 What ſhould he do? or whither fly? 
His friends were few—his foes were nigh, 
He ran behind a craggy rock, 
To ſcreen him from the axe and bloek, 
Ivy ſolicited return d, 
His generous. bark with ardour burn” , 
Are theſe my once loy'd ſcenes he cry'd | - 
Which might all others have defy d. 
How chang'd—but ſtop my prating muſe, 
The ſequel now you can't refuſe, © 
Whate'er the Ivy thought; — bis deeds 
To greater pleaſure quickly leads. 
Contending parties wond'ring ſtood, 
To hear him plead for public good; 
His heart-felt eloquence prevajl'd, 
Fell diſcord and her faction fail'd, 
Ah, Sire | embrace thy friendy once more, 
And let oblivion mantle o'er 
This hateful ſcene — the Piney will prove, 
Their ſteady neal and conſtant love, 
He ceas'd, the ſhouts of peace were heard, 
And her bright rays all nature chear'd, * 


| Tan DESPAIRING LOVER. 
WAS in a deep embow'ring ſhade, 
The ground with verdant moſs inlaid ; 


The ſhady cypreſs o'er him hung, 
That Strephon thus in ſorrow ſung. 


Ah 
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Bond) , 

abit What woes my ſoul invade, 

By love how wretched am I made! 

From friendſhip no relief I find, 

But dark ds we o*erclouds my mind. 
Rs: STE 

Have I not known. my Delia kind ? 

Or was my reaſon render'd blind 

By love, the great miſguiding foe 

Of rich, of poor, of high, of low ? 

Ah no—the deat relentleſs maid, 

Has often ſigh with ſigh zepaid ; 

But now with ſcorn rejeQs my pray r, 

And bids me talk of love Oo" 

Since then my grief are paſt redreſs, 

Since Delia ne'er my hopes will bleſs, 

No Joy on earth Iver ſhall find 

Farewell dear faithleſy womankind, 
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A MODERN CONVERSATION. 


1 * village clock had juſt ſtruck ſeven; 
How little bliſs would mortals know, 

If once deny'd by bounteous heav'n 
Pernicious tea's delicious flow. 


C4 
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In elbow chalt the matron ſat, + 
With venerable look it ſhould be, 

And in the parlbut ſoon were met 
Many as pretty en as could de. 


Long were they fouling who mould night 
In the bright elrele take their fearing. - 
Midft compliments flew looks the flyeſt, 
And common rene posting. Yo 


But when ſome Gm thelr enitrancs made, 

With ſerious look and modeſt bluſhes 3 - 
Stop—l forgot=-\twas/ only made, 
Our 2 how diſdain ſuch * 


The ſparks in hem ſaid what 1 was pretty, 
Fach to the lady by his ſide z'/- | 
Exhauſted ſaon their ſtock ſo witty, . |, 
And flatt'ry, even flatt'ry died. f 


The doleful dirge Maria ſung, . | 
By fad refleions black and dreary 4 ?!! 
No more each blooming cheek was hung 
Wich ſmiles—but gaping ſhew'd them 


Ma'am, tea is to your taſte I hope: 

For fineſt green I bought it newly ; 
Pie, my dear Chloe, (ſhe's made a flop) 
Was ever creature ſo \inruly ? 
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Here, William, take the beaſt away, 
And do not let me ſee her ever! 

Give me permiffion, Ma'am, to ſay, 
Indeed, indeed, you muſt forgive her. 


I hate a puppy, Doris ery'd, 

They are fo troubleſome and telalng g 
Fle, Dorls, fie, one by your fide, 
Seems well to know the art of pleaſing, 


What is the news ſaid Flavia ſighing, 
You're all ſo dull and out of ſpirits ? 

Are there no reputations dying ? | 
Or is the world new ſtock' d with merits ? 


That's true, replied Amintor ſmiling, 
I'd nigh forgot it, I proteſt 1 

Your lovely ſex are ſo beguiling 
But pſhaw—perhaps tis all a jeſt. 


Earneſt or jeſt now let us hear it, 
Th' inyentor is the only ſinner ; 

Neo one to tell a tale's ſo fit, 

As you, ye little ly beginner. 


Nay then, 'tis nothing but what's common z 
The gay Philander's loſt his ſenſes : 

Zeauty and wit met in one woman, 

And baffled all his wiſe pretences. 


N | 
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Deep ſilence reign'd but for a moment; 
Th' aſtoniſh'd females eager parited ; 
Envy malign began to ſoment, 
And more intelligence was wanted. 


Do, good Amintor, pray inform us, 
Where this enchanting virgin tarries; 

Impatience now begins to warm us, 
Name her the envy d prize who carries. 


„When Nature, In a pleaſant mood, 
To ſhew her art was willing, 


_ « She form'd Florella wiſe and good, 


And gave her power for killing. 


The Graces all in her unite,  - 
One finiſh'd fair compoſing ; _ * 


Ladies, you did the praiſe invite, 


Which now I've been diſcloſing.” 


Pale were the cheeks, and ſunk each eye, 
Some-ſigh'd, and ſome began a jeering; 

Florella was the gen'ral cry z 

| Florella, ſaid Sabrina, fleering. 


The girl indeed is rather pretty, 


But nothing ſo extraordinary; 


1 own ſhe is a little witty, 


- Nor thre does much from other vary | 
| Fair 
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Fair Celia, with a ſcornful ſneer, 
Obſerv'd wit might be borrow'd ; 

And thought if much it did appear, 
It gave a look too forward. 


Daphnis with modeſty begg'd leave, 
Juſt for to hint her poor opinion; 
She thought that beauty could not give, 

Nor wit alone ſecure dominion. 


From firſt to laſt, from young to oldeſt, 
Each had a fling at Flora's merit; 
Narciſſa was by far the boldeſt, 
Condemn'd her virtue, ſenſe, and ſpirit, 


Colin by chance a word let fall, 
That turn'd the tables in a minute; 
He hinted an approaching ball, 
Which gave them pleaſure quite infinite. 


Chloris, on dreſs, her ruling paſſion, 
Expatiated glib and freely ; 

Run o'er the dear extremes of faſhion, 
And really did it moſt genteely. 


Who will be there Sabrina cries, 

Philo and Maro, with Philander ; 
Clara, whoſe ever killing eyes 

Depute her chief, nay ſole commander. 


Colin 
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Colin ſpake much on Philo's merit, 
| Senſe, generoſity, and ſoul; 
Damon diſlik'd his gentle ſpirit,  . 
And vaſt attachment to the bowl. 


Maro's a beau, Daphpis exclaim'd, 
Full of himſelf, and quite pedantic ; 

Sabrina thought ſhe wrongly blam'd, 
But Ma'am your notions are romantic. 


Philander has a friendly heart, 

Fine taſte, ſald Colin, and bright faney. 
Wich eaſe one may aſſume that part, 
Slily remark'd long ſilent Nancy. 


Florimond, doubtleſs, will be there, 
At all times forward and aſſuming, 
Said Corin with u careleſs air, 

On his own- merits oft preſuming: 


A thoughtful youth who long had ſcented 
The turns and windings of thelr pratings 

At length its progreſs quite prevented, 

And ended thus their ſage debating, 


When beaux and belles are met together, 
The firſt eongees and eurtſles over 
They talk upon the wind and weather, 
And mighty ſenſe and wit difeever, 


This 
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This little ſubject quickly finiſh'd, _ 
Heigh-ho's moſt languidly go round ; 
Their gayeſt ſmiles are quickly vaniſh'd, 
And dullneſs only can be found. 


Start but an abſent perſon's name, 

The hankering ear with rapture tingles ; 
Each mouth becomes the trump of fame, 
And praiſe light mix'd with ſcandal jingles. 


Oſt have I gone from ſet to ſet, _. 
In hopes real candour to diſcover z 
Her form divine is ſeldom met, 
And modern meetings ſoar above her. 


The preſent always finds our favour, 
Though glaring errors blot the page 
When abſent then their whole behaviour 
Gives vigour to the talking rage. \ 


This dangerous evil all lament, 
Yet few have courage to diſpel lt: 
They can no pretty theme invent 
With charms ſufficient to excel t. 


Hut take advice, ye lovely falr, 
For know the evil ls unbounded ; 
Guard your (weet lips with ſpeelal care, 
Bo ſhall you never be confounded, 


Eo 
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No worthy nymph, tradue'd by fame, 
Shall for your baſeneſd heave à ſigh ; 

Nor cenſure ever dare to blame J 
The maid who ſcorns ſuch eruelty. 


Bad as the world 46, ll It loves 
Virtue where'er (he mildly ſhines 

The ſlanderer it diſupproves, | 
Baulky both his malleyand deſigno. 


Thoſe, and thoſe only find eſteem, 
Who tender of another's fame, - 

Scandal a hell-born miſchief deem, © + 
And ſcorn thereon to bulld thelr name. 


He ſtop'd the ladies were half weary, 
go long debarr'd their chief delight 

Such ſentiments, for them too'dreury, 
Soon made them riſe, and bid good night; 
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HonovuR AND 1 ANTAGONIST, ; | 
ANTAGONIST, 


. 8. your ſervant. 
Honour. Sir, ebnen N 
Ar. I come, Sir, on your repeated invitations, 
leſt you ſhould think I totally refuſed my ſervices. 
How. 


Hon. I beg pardon, Sir z but you certainly miſ- 

take ; I have not the leaſt knowledge of you ſo far 

from ſending for you, 1 really: don't know who 
Are, 

ANT: Indeed, Sir, I am amazed at your pro- 
tended ignorance : this, morning, an emlſſary of 
york (his name Folly) aur me to your em- 

race. | 
How. 1've no dependant, nor do 1 know a eres · 
ture ſo called. 

Ar. Impoſlible |, Truly, It is very ungrateful 
to deny the knowing your moſt conſtant attendant, 

Hon. Pray, Sir, be more explicit, for ut pro- 
ſent I have not time to expound, riddles, beſides 
you muſt exouſe me, if I ſay I believe your Intel - 
lect is a little touched, 

ANT. Deluded man look through that glaſs * 
there read my name — behold; thy folly |-if I had 
called it Honour I thou wouldeſt have known the 
general, tho ſpeclous decelver. That life which a 
few hours ago, you madly were for putting into 
the hands of your adverſary, I demand | 

Hon. Amazement Horror And art thou 
Death ? 1 

Darn. Iam. | 

Hon. O —— and let me 
look back on what is paſt-I cannot! Oh! the pre- 
ſent is all confuſion, the future darkneſs and de- 


ſpeir | Anguiſh inſupportable—all—all unſettled 
| * Reaſon, 


and 
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and my heaven at ſtake | ined time will not re- 
turn -was my Harrow-ſpan Jengthened=s glimmer- 
ing fainting hope inſpires the wiſh=u few yearge 
nay months, if years cannot be granted, is all a 
wretched ſinner craves, | 
Dzarh, The common, though barefaced ex- 
cuſe—not ready yet - nothing ſettled=every thing 
thought of, but God every want provided againſt 
but thoſe of the ſoul, Art thou man! Man, 
whoſe chief end in living is preparing to dnl 
nevertheleſs doſt thou plead not ready at thy Muker's 
call. If unfit to comply with his well known pro- 
copts, poor muſt be thy pretenſions to his favour, 
How, It is my duty=l meant to diſcharge it = 
but imagined a period would come, when 1 ſhould 
have more inclination and leifure than at preſent, A 
. confidence in my youth removed futurity from my 
view. I could not expect fo ſoon the dreadful ſum- 
mons to another unſeen, unthought of world. 
DzarH. Strange | and yet moſt nobly brave it 
Tt was Honour compelled, becauſe your friend of- 
ſended probably without the ſinalleſt intention, 
Forgive] No—it would have been mean and daſ- 
tardly—'twould have diſgraced a gentleman. In- 
fatuated mortal could you this morning be ſo fir 
to die, yet ſtagger ere the ſun i down, when told, 
your hour is come. 
Hon. Error moſt fatal to the ſons of men — 
dreadfu] deluſion of the unwary mind. Honoutr's 
a bubble in the pangs of — poiſoned arrow 
fixed 


| 
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fixed In the parting ſoul, In this ſenſe, it is the 
bane of immortality and ſureſt ſhaft of hell. Oh 
how ſhall I appear at the tribunal of an angry God, 
with the ſad type of my laſt mortal act—a ſword | 
—or piſtol | tranſmitting to heaven, on wings 
etherial-=what they can ne'er deſtroy—a precious 
ſoul, all unprepared, to ſtand before a being ſupreme, 
whoſe Juſtice as his merey 1s moſt ſure, whoſe ire is 
irreſiſtible, and knoweth no bounds, 


ON HEARING THR REV. MR, TURNER PREACH 
FROM THESRK WORDS, JOHN X11, 1. gn, 
« wk WOULD tk jus,” ron Hib ADM - 
NISTRATION or THE HOLY LACRAMENT, | 
WOOLWICH, KENT. | | 


« WII fire ſeraphle touch the lip 
« Of him who now thy love would tell; 
O holy ſplrit, give the words, 
% While on the ſound all hearts ſhall dwell,” 


Firſt ſee, my friends, your ſad eſtate, 
By nature prone to every ill; 
Your great omiſſions glaring ſtand, 
Commiſſions wait with pow'r to kill, 


D 
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Behold the terrors of the law F 
See Juſtice wield the mighty . 

Ariſe, ye guilty—hark, ſhe cries | by 


Ariſe—and meet your angry Lord, 


Bee where he walts to fix your doom! 
| "See veng'ance wake, and op'ning bell! 
Who ſhall avert the dreadful . 
Or ire vindiQiye who repel +6 


Here then your eyes aſtoniſh'd turn, 


The prince of peace his love proclaims; 
He condeſcendeth to be born 


Thro' heay'n an awful ſilence reigns.” 


Attend at Beth'lem, view the bake, 
Omnipocepce in ſwadling bande 12 

Still omnipotent, lord of all, 
The wiſe, the great, his look commands. 


Sce ſages at his cradle 1 


Their offer'd gifts his footſtool vr 


The Son of May, the rays of God, 
His humble exaltation wears. 


Now ſee the prophecy fulkill'd ; V. 


Now Jeſſe's promis d branch e doth rie, 
To teach he lives, to fave he bleeds, yr 


To make ſalvation yours he WY 
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| Ho thirſty ſouls | come drink your fill, 
Here living ſtreams abundant flow | 


Here mercy falls in chearing rills, 
And nought but juſtice here is flow, 


Say have ye wilh'd to ſee him here?? 
And hath your pray'rs the wiſh made known ? 
Is righteouſneſs divine your robe ? 
If thus array d ye are his own. 


Know with repentance deep and ftrong, 
With many tears of briny woe, 

You muſt approach his croſs for peace; 
Go while he calls, poor ſinners go. 


O'er Calv'ry's top your God appears, 
Replete in all his pow'r to ſave 

There you muſt ſee him, ſee him now, 
And all you wiſh your ſoul ſhall have. 


Have you come to him warm'd with love ? 
At morn, at eve, at mid-day ſought 
Eternal life as by him giv'n, 
Eternal wien by him taught. 


Have you indeed this Jeſus ſeen ? 
| Whoſe juſtifying righteouſheſs 

Alone can blot out all your ſin, 
Alone can all your griefs redrets. 


D 2 Then 


o. 
Then o'er the pow'rs of death and hell, 
Have you not ſeen him conqu ror riſe ? 


And manifeſted to his ſaints, - . 
> With glorious ſtate aſcend the ſkies. 


There have ye ſeen him on the throne ? 
Array'd with majeſty divine, 

Waiting for ſouls dear bought his own, - 
Till Oy ſhall with him nobly ſhine, 


Attentive now to all chair plaints, 
le lends an ear—he gives relief: 

He ſpeaks to ſorrowing Chriſtians peace, 
He bids the doubting quit their grief. 


Am not I here my ſons, he cries ! 
And can you think my foes ſhall reign ? 
Their ſhallow plots ſhall trap themſelves, 

And all their proud deſigns be vain, 


Say have you ſeen the parting clouds, 
And heard the archangel's trumpet ſound b 
To judgment calling every ſoul, 
While earth and ſeas his voice reſound. 


Has faith inſur'd the ſentence bleſt, 
Of come ye choſen to my throne f 
Y labours here ſhall ind an end, 
hy brother=will not relgn alone, 


Say then 0 ſay, yo ranſom'd ſouls, 
Will you not give up all for him ? 

It is eternity he gives, tn 
Wont you renounce the things of time ? 


 Whoe'er his crown would wiſh to ſhare, 
And all the joys of heav'n to taſte : 

His croſs—and wreath of thorns muſt bear, 
Each grief he felt muſt be embrac'd. 


Will you not ſhed a tear for fin ? 

What heart ſo hard can this refuſe ?. 

For you he ſhed e'en drops of blood :— 
Then dread his offer'd grace to abuſe. 


Inceſſant ſeek his glorious face, 
With pray'rs inceſſant ſeek t' obtain, 
Pardon for all your fins through Chriſt ; 
Nor ſhall your ſeeking be in vain, 


Ev'n now he holds the cup of peace, ; 
Draw near and taſte of life he cries, 4 
Here bring your cares and caſt them down, 

So ſhall you kings and conqu'rors riſe, 


My healing pow'r ſhall ſooth your woes, 
My fov'reign grace ſhall be your ald; 

Till Zlon's gates hail your approach, 
And are your everlaſting ſhade, 
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As I have ever wiſhed to retain the impreſſion of 
religious truths, when properly conveyed from 
the pulpit—fo I have often adjuſted in rbyme, 
what I with pleaſure have thence heard. Only 
beg leave to caution the reader againſt impeach- 
ing the accuracy of the preacher, inſtead of the 
faultineſs of my memory. | 

The following was wrote in endeavouring to re- 
collect the ſermon, preached by the ſame gen- 

; tleman to his congregation on the afternoon of 
that day, whireon he adminiſtered the Sacre- 
ment, His text was Judges xl 33.— I have 
i opened my mouth to the Lord and 1 cannot 
i 66 back.“ 1 


ann daughter and his hopes, 
His vow demands=his vow obtains i 

No more to {be a ſmiling race, | 
Walt his return from hoſtile plains, 


No more the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt with, 
The cheering: hope thy ſons to (he ; 
Fond father bound by ſacred vows, 
Shall ever bleſs thine hours or thee, | 
Th ona 0o mo > 


He who is mercy in himſelf ; 
Would ne'er demand a daughter's life. 
Or bid the trembling parent's hand, 
On her—let fall the cruel knife. 
* To 


a0 TW. ” 
To abſtinence from nuptial joys, 
The ſocial bliſs of wedded love : 


His oathp hath bound the mourning maid, 
And bid her on the mountains rove. 


For dreary muſt her hours be found, 
And death for ever=ever Walt: 

W hoſe hopes are blaſted joys forbid, 
Condemn'd to an unſoelal fate, 


Theſe words to us and to our eaſe, 

My k brethren— now we will apply! 
5 With full rememb'rance hell mult ſelse, 
The man whe darts t6 Cod to Ile. 


This day=your vows to God my friends, 
This day your chearful vows were paid z 
Blefs'd be the hour=join the Amen! 
And let us ery to him for ald. 


When in the buſy world we mix, 
O let us bear the thought ev'n there 
Nor let its pride Its joys—its woe, 
Baulk our purſult—or be our 0. 


When ſolemn vows thy ſoul ds 

Guard well each thought—each ——— | 
For God a faithful record keeps, 

A record in his ſacred book. 
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He ſhall require it at thy hands, 
Whate er thou ſweareſt in his name. 


Fear to forget thy once ſpoke words: 
Dread to incur eternal ſname. 


Two holy rites. the Chriſtian holds, 
Baptiſm firſt—which doth engage 
Performance unexcus'd—from him, 
The work of all his riper age. 


Next the Lord's Supper—bounteous gift | 
Which doth delight divine afford, 
Sweet conſolation—heay'nly grace: 
The gift of an all-gracious Lord, 


Himſelf, in fymbols, he imparts 
To chear our gloom—diſpel our fears; 
Bequeath'd to all believing hearts, 
He gives them joy he wipes their tears. 


What went ye out to ſee this morn ? 
' Your Jeſus—on his croſs—his throne, 
Say came ye back without the ſight, 
Did you unbleſs'd come back alone? 


Has he not ſent his ſureſt ſign, 
A meſſenger of peace to thee | 
If not—now may his grace divine, 
In fulleſt power revealed be 


Tis 
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"Tis true—we ſay from theſe our vows, 
Our ſouls ſhall never dare go back. 
To God we vow'd--the Angels heard, 
And heav'n allures—we wont retract. 


Will you not ſay with me my friends, 
Our vows with joyful ſouls were made. 
From them we never—will go back: | 

But through our lives they ſhall be paid. 


Ev'n thus in civil oaths, O man 
Which doth thee to thy neighbour bind ; 

For ever keep record in heart, | 
Nor e'er to ſwerve dare be inclin'd. 


For he who heard the contract made, 
Tho? thou forgetteſt, ſtill attends : 
He ſeal'd the bond—when you appeal'd, 

And he the injur'd—aye befriends. 


Let each deſign be duly weigh'd ; 
Think e' er thou doſt a work begin: 

If there's a cov'nant with thy God, 
Thou muſt abandon e'ver ſin. 


No foul reſerve thy heart muſt bear, 

No fav'rite idol—-fondly kept: 
For ſacred acts for praiſe and pray'r, 

Thy temple muſt be purely ſwept. 


What- 
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Whate'er defiles or holds à part, #1. NI. 
Too great=in any mortal's breaſt : 

Though dear us ſight—or a right hand, 
Muſt from its hold be difpefleſs'd. 


Then al! devoted to thy God, 
Approach his throne=<implore his aid, 

Till you are his—and he is thine, 
By mutual compact freely made, 


And now my friends, whoſe vows ate piſt, 

More anxious watch—more ſtrictiy guard 
Your lives and conduct than before, 
Leſt you ſhould fall of your reward, 


To all who hear the Goſpel ſound, 
To all who bear the Chriſtian name : 
Yet let me plead your weighty cauſe, 
And thus repeat the charge again. 


Since on you lays eternal vows, 
Since in w covinant you dre bound, 
Be ever earneſt in your pray'rs, 
| Be ever Wiſe and watchful found. 


Let not the tempter by ſurprise, 
Or parley ſteal your ſouls away, 
Remember as a Monwhe | 

Is ever on the Hunt for prey. 


= 


— — — 
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If he can find an idle foul, 
Cold and remiſs on Zion's road, 
He ſpreads his bait, he graſps the prize, 
And yells defiance to his God, 


Heart-rending thought—and will you make 
The blood of Jeſus ſink ſo low 

On hear him tell you what you'd loſe | 
Behold the bliſs you then let go. 


Chief of ten thouſand, lo he hjnes, 
Reſplendent in almighty love; 

Your doubts and fears bring to his croſs, 
That will true balm of Gilead prove, 


—__— 


LAS 


Tix FOUNTAIN, 
A RELIGIOUS ANIGMA, 


HERE is a certain fountain in the midſt of a 
ſpacious garden, whoſe waters are of ſo ſalu- 
brious a nature, that none ever really taſted them 
who did not to a certain degree forget all former at- 
. tachments, and become enamoured with the image 
through which they flowed, It bears the reſem- 
blance of a man majeſtic, yet lovely in his appear- 
ance, The waters are of various kinds, From the 
mouth proceeds a ſtream which relieves all who are, 


or have been oppreſſed with grievous burdens, The 
ſide 
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. fide emits a rill of a purifying nature, that takes off 
the moſt inveterate leproſy, and gives beauty for de- 
ſormity. Every internal complaint they relieve, 

and a peculiar quality they poſſeſs of ſupplying 
every want. He that once drinks ne'er thirſts, but 
for the ſame. The hands ſhed drops of powerful 
elixir, which applied to wounds of ever fo long 
ſtanding, or dangerous ſymptoms, ſoon convince the 
patient of an effectual cure. On its head is a dia- 
dem, inſcribed with a general invitation to all, who 
are fully perſuaded of the vanity of ſublunary things, 
that they ſhould, without heſitation, come and en- 
joy its pleaſing and beneficial influences. The 
fountain is not the property of a narrow minded 
Prince, but of a King, whoſe delight is in the con- 
ferring of honours, and whoſe unbounded benevo- 
lence induces him to ſend heralds all over the world, 
that none may remain in ignorance, but freely reap 


the unknown and inexhauſtible plenitude of its 
choice bleſſings, 


\ 
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WHAT Is THE DIFFERENCE BETWEBN AN ACCOM- 
PLISHED WOMAN AND A FEMALE PEDANT. 


ILTON bath well obſerved, * woman, 
though heaven's laſt, is yet her faireſt gift to 
man. Without her even the garden of Eden had 
been dreary, and the pleaſures of paradiſe without a 
reliſh, Bleſt with a peculiar ſoftneſs, and endowed 
with the moſt delicate ſenſibility, ſhe is naturally 
calculated to be the ſolacer of woe, the comfort of 
our lives, the charmer of our affections, and the 
poſſeſſor of our hearts. 

The qualities which conſtitute the perfection, or 
rather amiableneſs of a female character, differ 
widely from thoſe which accompliſh the male. Na- 
ture having made this diſtin&tion, It Is our buſineſs 
to obſerve it, for in proportion to our neglect of 
this, we render each ourſelves ridiculous, 

An accompliſhed woman is one, who mindful of 
her ſex, ſtudles only thoſe graces Which adorn it, 
knowing that human nature needs refinement and 
instruction (he ſrorns to live in ignoranee of any 
braneh of knowledge neeeflary for private happinels, 
- public example, er domeſtic uſefulneſs, By theſe 
rules (he regulates her purſuits, and having obtained 
her end, as much as in her power, is indifferent 
Whether mankind (hem ſenfible of is or not: 


Whereas 


Whereas the female pedant courts knowledge on 
ncecount of the pralſe it brings, not the advantage it 
produces, A proof of this is, that ſhe lets flip no 
opportunſty of ſnewing her learning, and purpoſely 
diverts every converſation, frequently In oppoſition 
to every rule of politeneſs, aud maxim of good breed= 
Ing; Inte ſome channel of Nas whith will yield her 
the ſolitary pleaſure of diſplaying her Mien on read- 
ing. A female pedufit de generally 4 great talker, 
ſtiff in her language, ungkaceful in her Nahe 56. E 
ſittve In her afferflons, and TAGKIEIE in Her Aula 
She often creates wöncher, bur nevek A ig eſteem 3 
for even the lovers of earning deſpiſe it, WHEN 
mixed With VIRGIL affectatlen in : Kerr It is late, 
if ever, that ſhe enters Hyinen's keinple; nor Is it 
proper the thauld; fee a fernbile pedanit never Falls 
die de an award miftref" of u facht. Th Hale, 
modeſty and Wiffidence aden the arfainments of an 
accompliſhed woman,” and the oppefites to theſe” 
virtues eonſtiture the de ee of an affected 
chargeter, Wi 
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\ . ſtrays my dear Jemmy ? Oh tell me 

| (walns, 

Ober n through valleys, or eorn-waving 
plains z 

Gay prince of your ſports, and firſt judge ineach cauſe, 

Who gives, the proud viétor the wreath of applauſe; 


While tümer; fale ſeaton blythe decks the feet 
groves, 

The ſhepherds turn — — — 
In fearch of new pleaſures they 


And we with, thaugh in vain, the ei — 
home, 


How lifeleſs the mead in his abſence appears ? 
Tis Jemmy, not Sol, my envaptur'd heart chears ; 
Then tarry no longer love broke not delay, 

But ſend all my fears and diſquiets away. 


Thy Jenny impatiently waits thy return, 

While love's pureſt flame in her boſom doth burn; 
Then haſte to her armsfraught with honour and truth, 
Thou fay'rite of agey-and; ſweet pattern for youth. 


Pleas'd 


Pleas'd Hymen his torch and his altar prepares, 
He gives to the Zephyrs the charge of all cares z 
Love ſmiling awaits thy return to be bleſt, 

And points to the temple in emblem of reſt, 


— — ——— 
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W HAT ſways the ſceptre o'er the mind, 
And makes it on occaſions blind ? 
gay - doth one paſſion bear the rule, 
And wiſdom teach to play the fool ? - 
What monarch wields the mighty rod, 
And ſpoils the image of the god? 

Doth on his head a regal plume 

Of proud ambition ſtate aſſume ? 

"Tis folly—madneſs at the beſt, 

A gilded thorn to wound the breaſt. 
Doth envy, diſcontent, or fear, 

At times the ſole dominion bear, 
Their reign is ſhort, and but by fits 
Some note diſcordant fortune hits; 
They vaniſh when ſhe turns the wheel, 
Her ſmile can all ſuch ſorrows heal. 
But there's a prince who doth controul, 
All other paſſions of the ſoul ; 

That rules with arbitrary ſway, 

While kings and ſlaves alike obey. 


"Tis love, whoſe all extenſive pow'e | 
Can nip the bud, and erop the low'r 
Of youth and reaſon's blooming grace, 
And happineſs falr form deface, 
Oh tell me, ye who &er have known, 
By ſad experience of your own, 
'The various woes, the fleeting Joys, 
Thoſe ſervants love all times employs 
To torture and to pleaſe the mind, 
To give it eyes, then make it blind, 
What faſcination held the will, 
And made it chuſe the certain ill? 
Did you permit the dang'rous foe 
To lay all other paſſions low ? 
. Say—did you court him to your arms, 
Diſguis'd in falſe deluſive charms ? 
Or did the traitor forward preſs, 
And cruſh the ſeeds of happineſs ? | 
Methinks I hear you ſighing ſay, 
I firſt admitted him in play 
But ſoon the rebel took up arms, 
And rais'd a thouſand dread alarms 
He threw down Reaſon from her hold, 
Sent Prudence forth to die with cold, 
Plac'd Recollection in the pound, 
And every thought of ſtudy drown'd, 
Humbled the pedantry of pride, 
Bid formal order ſtep aſide, 
Call'd in Deception for a gueſt, 
And made him ruler o'er the reſt ; 
E From 
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From which ſuch various evils ſpring, 
As I can better feel than ſing. 

Yet let us give him all his due, 

And paint him in the other view, 

Ye virgin throng, awhile attend, 
And know he may be made a friend 
Do but obſerve his firſt approach, 
Nor let him haſtily encroachz; - 
With caution liſten to his tale, 

Try each profeſſion in the ſcale 

Of Reaſon—and you'll ſurely find 
Him a ſolacer ſweet and kind. 


e ws "ode ; ö 


WHEN firſt I ſaw her beaut'ous face, 
Her lovely form, and ev'ry grace, 
My heart felt joys divine : 
With ſecret rapture gazing | 
At beauty ſo amazing! g 

I ſigh'd, and wiſh'd her mine. 


To 


2 @ 


To a GENTLEMAN o 11s BIRTH-DAY. 


COME HASTE TO THE WEDDING, &c. 


\ | 
I, 
Seu haſte to addreſs him, ye friends and ye 
| neighbours, 
Bright es, is up, and upbraids your delay; 
Forget your employments, your pains, and your la- 
bours, 
No care ſhall find entrance on this happy day. 
Come, come and rejoice, wich heart and with 
voice, 
We'll revel in pleaſures that never can cloy. 
Here reigns bliſs and ſweet harmony, 
Mirth and delight which no — deſtroy. 
II. 
Amintor poſſeſſing, the wiſh and the bleſſing, 
Of all, who his worth and integrity know, 
This day claims the tribute of joyful expreſſion, 
And hopes, that from love and ſincerity flow, 
Ariſe to your guittars, your lutes, and pianos, 
Ye virgins all deck'd in the garments of joy 
Here reigns bliſs and ſweet harmony, 
Mirth and delight all our moments employ. 


E 2 | All 
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All hail, gay Amintor ! now baniſh each ſorrow, 
Give grief to the winds, and your cares to the 
waves; | 
Be happy to-day, leave thought for the morrow, 
We all will be free—not anxiety's ſlaves. 
Then come and rejoice with heart and with 
voice, 
Be prince of theſe pleaſure which never can 
cloy | 
Here reigns bliſs and ſweet harmony, 
Joy and delight without any alloy. 


lit 


LOVE any MIR TH, 


| By: VE and mirth are pretty things 
Bear the thoughts on ſilken wings; 
Lead them far from care and woe, 
While the velvet path they go. 

Bring diſappointment in the rear z. 
Different is the form they wear, 

Love is then anxiety, 

Grief gives jocund mirth the lye. 


HOPE 


HOPE any FEAR. 


1 different are the paces Time affects, 
As hope or fear the human mind directs; 
Bending beneath the weight of age he creeps, 
When hope the ſoul in expectation keeps. 

Swift as the lightning's flaſh he ſeems to fly, 
When fear of death, or dread deſpondency, 
Preſent the grave or other terrors nigh. 


—_ „ 


RESIGNATION. 


| 28 gives command all nature muſt ſubmit, 
Nor will he wait till mortals think they're fit. 

When they would be ſo is a doubtſu] tenſe, 

Too deep for finite judgment—human ſenſe, 

The infinite alone, by preſelence knows, 

The time moſt fit to end our various woes 1 

And calm ſubmifion to the almighty will, 

ls beſt preſervative from future ill, 
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AA AS EI to Coe. 


3 me to figh and complain, 

Nor blame the emetions | feel, 
They ſpring from the wounds of the heart, 
Which nor med'elne ner pleaſure eun heal; 


In valn with the ehearful I five, 
'T's Join the laugh, and be gay; 
Dfeat thought ruſhes into my mind, 
And drives the deluſion AWAy: | 


— — 


In filenee I grieve af my ftate, 

And pray for a change in the feens, 
were vain fhould © murmur at fate, 
Or counſels of Wifdem demean, | 


Well ſuited to all is their lot, 
'Tis their's to diſtinguiſh its uſe, 
O may I be counſel'd by mine! 
Nor thourn, when too late, its abuſe, 


The world I can know and deſpiſe, 
Its joys are deceivers I prove : 
And all the rich treaſure it boaſts, 
My ſoul feels a wiſh far above, 


Yet 


Yet while I remain here below, 

One wiſh and one pray'r (hall aſcend : 
That I may continue to know, 

My Colin a guardian and friend, 


If error hath blotted the page, 

was blindneſs ceaſion'd by love, 

Then cenſure avant with thy Rings, 
And plty let Arabel prove, 


While ſhe ſeeks for the peave that hath flow'n, = 
And eotifts its return to her breaſt, 

Oh bid het with tender concern, 

Endeavour to Nik Inte teſt, 


Though diftant the hope may appear; 
When certain the prige we would gain, 
Kach danger is e6nquer'd and fear, 
We almoſt forget to complain, 


When tears ſhall have ceaſed to flow, 
Or pulſes with rapture to beat; 

When alternate pleaſure and woe, 
Have giv'n to oblivion the ſeat, 


Then low as myſelf be my fame, 
Each foible be laid with my clay : 
No Cynic my actions condemn, 
Leſs ly—and deſigning than they. 
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O'er the turf that (hall ſpring round my tomb, 
May Colin let fall a ſad tear; 
Tullf dow I was worthy his love, 

If it makes his affection appear. 


And when we ſhall meet in the (kles, 
Difburthen'd of trouble and care, 

We'll raiſe a high note to his praiſe, 
Who purehas'd a ſeat for us there, 


Por ever employ'd on this theme, 
Our love ſhall for ever encreaſe, 
Still dearer to each we ſhall ſeem, 
1 hrough ages which cannot decreaſe, 
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W HAT pangs ſevere thoſe boſoms ſeel ? 
Where love and truth reſide, 
When cruel fate ſteps in between, 
And mutual hopes divide. 


In vain they ſeek heart-ſoothing peace, 
In vain her aid implore. 
Quickly ſhe Hies the eager graſp, 
And hails a diff rent ſhore, - 


4] 


Where 


W AYS 
Where love ne'er made a fatal pauſe, £ 


Nor bid the flowrets die: | 
Where brighter ſuns Illume the ſeene, 
And paint « milder ſky. | 


MIS8RAILM 
A 141. 


M ISRATIM, the ſon of Abdallah, entered the 
world under the moſt favourable auſpices, 

He was the joy of hie parents the pride of his rela- 
 tives—and the favourite of his acquaintance, Hila-» 
rity ſparkled in his eye—good nature in his actions 
—— Friendſhip had her throne in his heart, and Fancy 


tinged with the brighteſt colours his liberal ſenti- 


ments. Endued with theſe natural talents, which 


learning had improved, he met with ſucceſs and 


exulted in approbation. Fraughted with ſenſibility, 
the ſofter paſſions, eaſily and ſtrongly, impreſſed 
his heart, Till beauty ſubdued him—his tran- 
quility had been but too ſecure, From what he 
_ chiefly prized—his misfortunes aroſe. After a va- 
riety of diſtreſſing circumſtances, ariſing from the 
envy of the partial throng, or the infidelity of a few, 
had blaſted the wonted gayety of his diſpoſition, 
rather than glut malignity or yield to deſpair, he 
reſolved to forſake the pleaſant plains, where oft in 
company with Cupid and with Truth he ſweetly 


ſtrayed z 


* 
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ſtrayed; and to abandon the lowing meadows, with 
the fleecy hills of Bagdat. Conſcious of the recti- 
tude of his-principle, yet grieved at the influence 
of his paſſions, which, often as the clouds the ſun 
from human ſight, concealed him from himſelf : 
he humbly offered up his oriſons to the mighty 
prophet, and, prompted by the ſenſe of former 
benefits received, threw upon his paternal good- 

neſs, the diſpoſal of his life, and management of 
every coming care. 
Miſraim aſcertained the real merit of every ob- 
ject, from two ample volumes, which he dearly 
loved, and cloſely ſtudied. The book of nature— 
and that containing the doctrine of the prophet. 
Another volume indeed he carried with him, in 
which he wiſhed to infcribe the moſt valuable paſ- 
ſages, or important inſtructions drawn from the 
perufal of the former two. But as the meridian 
rays of paſſion, or the ſwelling tide of ambition, 
much unfitted him for his propoſed taſk, he fled to 
the ſerenity of the filver ſhade—of cool reflection 
and religious thought; which ſucceed the burſts of 
paſſion as naturally as the evening zephyrs the 
fcorching heat. In theſe ivy-mantled bowers Wiſ- 
dom held the mirror—Prudence plum'd the pen- 
cil—and the frequently invoked— the highly ho- 
noured — though unſeen guardian directed his 
hand. ; 
If theſe his foibles—and if ſuch his plan; Miſ- 
raim's turn of mind may eaſily be inferred ; and 
the 
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the influence which external accidents had over 
him be computed, It is true he ſighed for happi- 
neſs— but coy like the rainbow—yet equally delud- 
ing—as he approached ſhe withdrew, When he 
reached out his hand to graſp a roſe—it was pierced 
with the rancour of a thorn, In his ſoul felicity - 
exiſted—through his life diſappointment reigned, 
Like the dove he ſought for a reſting place, which 
the floods of adverſity denied. Fortune at laſt, 
wearied with trying that firmneſs ſhe could not de- 
ſtroy, gave this thoughtful pilgrim a tranſient ſet- 
tlement in a dreary and bleak yale, ſituated between 
the impregnable caſtles of pride, and the'ſelfiſh tene- 
ments of narrow induſtry. The natural growth of 
this ſpot was muſhrooms, more ſpecious than good. 
A product but ill adapted to the taſte of Miſraim. 
However, partial ill is often general utility ; be- 
cauſe heaven, even in its painful diſpenfations, re- 
gards the advantage of the whole; while to the 
immediate ſufferer it blends compaſſion with denial, 
and clemency with correction. So found the con- 
tented penſive wanderer, Friendſhip the virtue of 
a ſeraph—the image of divinity—the ſovereign 
balm, I had almoſt ſaid, for every woe; by divid- 
ing his cauſes of complaint—in reality leſſened 
them, While the mighty prophet ſupported him— 
he feared nothing: and when in ſocial intercourſe 
with his friends, he complained of no want. 

A friend he had, ** it was all of heaven he aſked,” 
whoſe proſperity gladdened, and whoſe every woe 
Was 
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was truly felt. Poor ſouls, who ne'er this joy- 
knew |—-weak minds, whom e'er this grief de- 
preſſed ! 


Nor was the exerciſe of Miſraim' s ſofter paſſions | 


altogether interrupted, becauſe on this poor ſpot there 


" dwelt a daughter of niceſt ſenſibility, who had alſo 
drank wiſdom from the cup of adverſity, and learnt 
the arrangement of thought from the chapter of diſ- 
appointments. Congenial fouls ſoon burn with 
mutual ſympathy, Similar paſſions, where the ſame 
principles of truth and virtue exiſt, muſt neceſſarily 
produce ſimilar effects. The pureſt friendſhip com- 
meneed ; for eſteem is frequently the child of admi- 
ration. And when once the exalted pleaſures of 
this godlike virtue are experienced, it is not difficult 
to conceive, how objects till then purſued with ar- 
dour, loſe in idea, and ſicken in enjoyment. Friend- 
ſhip not only fills the chaſms of life, but likewiſe 
abſorbs a 'multitude of its moſt ſhewy pretences, 
Not lute, nor-lyre, nor mead, nor grove z the cir- 
cles of the gay, nor haunts of the ſerious, are equal 
to the ſoftneſs of its dictates, or the thrilling rapture 
of its higher exertions. Soon as we ſip the virgin 
honey of ſincerity, how deſpicable do pretended 
friends appear? The pleaſing and perhaps alluring 
converſe of former acquaintance loſes the uſual 
reliſh=and the ſager dictates of grey hairs have not 
half the influence, Now we honeſtly confeſs our 
depravity of taſte blame our Improprlety of choice 
exe voxed that we did not ſooner ſee through - 
ma 
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' maſk of artifice, and ade how ever inſipidity 
could charm | 

In the language of baſhful modeſty B Balſora ſpoke z 
in the moſt diffident, yet expreſſive manner, ſhe 
wrote the feelings of her ſpotleſs ſoul. It is true, 
ſhe. ſometimes appeared like the balmy morning 
overcaſt with weſtern clouds. More ſhe valued the 


friendſhip of Miſraim, than the love of all others. 


Though the circle in which ſhe moved had ever 
been very circumſcribed, yet conſcious that im- 


provement is by no means a neceſſary conſequence 


of opportunity, ſhe endeavoured by aſſiduity and 
ſerious thought, to make up the unavoidable defi- 
ciencies of education. If her fortune denied her 
the more glaring and expenſive pleaſures, it was 
amply recompenſed by a true taſte for the more wor- 
thy and rational. To devote her vacant hours to 
literary purſuits, to ſpend them in remarks on men 


and manners, or to have her ideas corrected, and 


her views enlarged by the ſocial intercourſe of diſin- 
tereſted and intelligent friendſhip, yielded by far a 


higher rapture than to live in the momentary ap- 


plauſe of an unthinking giddy throng=to ſhine at 
an aſſembly=or ſparkle in the ring, 

But ſee yon ly haggard eynie in the corner, 
whoſe clay cold boſom friendſhip never warmed |! 
How he grins at the deſcription of a feeling, which 
from his ill-conditioned compoſition, he thinks muſt 
be romantle, With a deſign perhaps to cenſure, he 
concludes that friendſhip to woman is ſiſter to 

love. 
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love. Miſraim denied the univerſality of the 
maxim. 

 Balfora muſt have been more than woman not to 
have diſputed the philoſophy of the exception. She 
felt for the varied ſcene of Miſraim's diſappoint- 
ments, and too plainly perceived, that his joys were 
generally but ſports of imagination, which Hope 
begot, and Time might have realized, had not vio- 
lent winds from the mountains of paſſion,—foxes 
from the woods of infidelity—or locuſts from the 
land of anxiety z«-nipped them in the bud, —ſtole 
them, —or wreſted them by force, 

Perhaps, exclaimed Balſora, the penſive Miſraim, 
fraught with honour and ſupported by truth, dreads 
the leading a nymph to woe, My judgment ap- 
proves his generous motive, while a puſſion ſweeter 
than Philomel accuſes his want of reſolution, 

Cappadocean like, ſhe apprehended in ſuch a 
caſe freedom would conſtitute miſery, Miſraim's 
ſituation forbad- and ſhe was willing to conſtrue 
the dictates of prudence to be the mandates of 
heaven, The pureſt attachments are not always 
the ſooneſt happy. IIl-fated pair] whom an union 
of ſouls cements, and adverſe fortune with the 

blackeſt perfidy disjoins. 


F. 
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Nſtitution fam'd for pleaſure, 
Gentle bondage, ſoft reſtraint ; 


Source of joy beyond expreſſion, 
Which not fancy's ſelf can paint. 


oo We Wy 3 if 
Hymen, hail | thou kind attendant, 
To our ſylvan ſhades repair; 
Haſte to join in bands of wedlock, 
Th' enraptur'd youth and lovely fair, 


$ 0 LO. 
They in vain, whoſe erring judgment 
Plutus guides, ſhall ſeek for bliſs z 
Shade purſuing, ſubſtance loſing, 
Of their hope ſhall ever miſs, 


CHORUS. 
Not from heaps on heaps poſſeſſing 
Is true pleaſure found to ſpring z 
Happier in bis humble dwelling, 
Oft's the ſhepherd than the King. 


6. 0 L415. 
Mutual love alone beſtows 
Joys ecſtatic to the ſoul ; - 


Sympathy each pleaſure doubling, 
| Makes the hours in rapture roll, 
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CHORUS. 
Nymphe who love, and ſwains who langulch, 
All to Hymen's ſhrine repair 
He relieves the pleaſing anguiſh, 
And rewards the lover's pray'r. 


GRAND CHORUS, 
Ev'ry doubt and fear averted, s 
Love and pleaſure's all our own 4 
Bliſs on fblid baſis founded 
Shall the happy lovers crown, 
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r nymphs and the ſwains have their _——_ 
forſook, © 

Since Corydon leave of the village has took 
Neglected the lambs may now careleſly roam, 
There's no one to bring the poor wanderers home. 


The ſwains whoſe chief pride the fam'd ſugitive was, 
Have 16ſt all their ardor in pleaſure's ſoft cauſe : 
No more to the wake or the dance on the green, 
The ſhepherds a * their ſweetheatts are — 


To his mem'ry not a med but a willow doth wear, 
The roſes ate fled from the cheeks of the fair; 

And Philomel mourns not alone for her love, 
Since Corydon's miſs d from the lawn and the gro 


Propitious 
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Propltlous ye gods to our wiſhes then be, 

In our rural delights the dear youth let us ſee ! 

So pleaſure and mirth ſhall thelr empire regain, 
And his preſence enliven the joys of the plain, 


SINCERITY, 


8 firſt of virtues we will place, 
Sincerity of god-like race z 
Beſt imitative principle; 
Of him who in his ways to men, 
Is, will be, and has ever been, - 
| Firm, fixt, immutable. 


* . * 
. 
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ANE of peace, deceitful foe, 
Source of even angels woe, 
Subt'leſt enemy. below, 
Whoſe wiles few can repel; 


Great betrayer unto ill, 
| Whoſe galling fetters rule the will, 
And doth the mind with notions fill, 
Such as in devils dwell, 


F Thou 
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Thou dazler of the human ſight, 
Who doth the heart to ſcorn invite, 


Blackeſt daughter of the night, 
And deepeſt vict of hell. 
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ON READING THESE” LINE IN A MAGAZINE, 
WHICH ARE MARKED WITH THE COMMA's, 
THE. FOLLOWING VERSES WERE WROTE—TAQ 
WHICH WE HAVE GIVEN THE NAME OF 
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ONS of ambition, ſeek in vain for peace, 
For ever reſtleſs, nor.aſpiring ceaſe 
_ Till hurl'd by envy, . from the heights of ,pow!r, 
They fall diſgrac'd—nor riſe they any more. 
The ſons of feeling fearch in vain for reſt 
In crouded halls ; ſhe's never there a gueſt : 
"Tis where the calm ſweet voice of nature ſpeaks, 
And o'er the ſoul in gentle rapture breaks, 
© Eaſy and calm behold the ſturdy ſwain, 
«Till the rich earth, and dreſs the generous plain, 
Work till the ſun's bright beams in'gold deſcend, 
hen his flow fpotſteps to his cottage bend. 
« His cottage teems with many an infant dear, 
« Hig wife—his bed -und all his hopes are there. 
« With theſe he ſits a glad and welcome gueſt, 
«Till lingering twilight points the hour of reſt, 
| | he 
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« The ruddy family its calls obey, "% 
And riſe all raptures with the riſing day.“ 
In ſuch a receſs with the much-lov'd youth, 
Who holds my vows—vows made in pureſt truth. 
I then might hail the coming morn with joy, 
Nor trivial cares ſhould the ſweet calm deſtroy, 
That bliſs forbid—a dagary wild appears, 
And morning dew but wes before my tears; 
Yet come bleſt hope and bid my ſorrows reſt— 
And call my dear Amyntor to thy breaſt |— . | 
Soft as the zephyrs on the new-blown roſe, 
Beall his thoughts, | and healthful his repoſe, 


CENSUR E. 
UNDRED headed monſter fell; 
Cenſure inmate foul of hell: 
Deceitful gainer on the ear, 
Which doth in various ſhapes appear, 
Of thee I'd warn the young and fair, 
Who innocently heedleſs are, 
| When in friendſhip's guiſe you walk, 
Creeping on by diſtant talk, 
Till the whim of knowing rais'd, 
Thy ſagacity is prais'd : & 
Then thy ſpell have double pow'r, 
Fame and Reaſon to deyour, 
Fa + Thoſe 
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Thoſe we credit, whom we love, 
Prone their counſel to approve. 

Right or wrong the partial mind, 
Credits what's in ſemblance kind. 
But the evil farther ſpreads, 
When with malice wide it treads : 
Leaps the boundaries of ſenſe, 
And to truth aims ſure pretence. 
Information doubtleſs good, y 
Cannot ſurely be withifood, | 

Thus the virgin's oft undone, - 
Blam'd for vice ſhe has not known, _ 
Each condemns his neighbour's wiles, 
And ſelf-conſequence beguiles, 
Had their trials fall'n to us, 
Me perhaps had acted worſe, 
Henee with kindneſs let us judge, 
Hlaſt'd not by pique nor grudge, 
Tho! ſome blame may be their mare, 
None without ſome failings are, 
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Moes on moments, ſtill and ail ſuc- 


Arm'd with new points, to make the oy 
+ bleed. 


Tedious they creep, yet bear my life with 

In ſighs the night—in fruitleſs hope the day, 

Bo the poor wand'rer on a deſurt coaſt, 
Forlornly travels ev'ry help=mate loſt, 

The ſun awhile his trembling footſteps guides, 
And bears him further from the ſwelling tides, 
Till ſudden darkneſs hides the face of day, 
And livid fires amidſt the horrors play, 

Aghaſt he ſtands nor knows what path to take, 
For none, alas came there « path to make. 
The thunders roar, he flies ſome cell to find; 
Nor dares to think on all he left behind. | 
Deſrending rains a mighty deluge pour, 

And raging winds a foreſt's pride deflow'r. 

' The eedars fall the himbler tenants bend, 
While well-known rocks the ſavage rice defend; 
In vain he tries to keep his tott ring feet, 
Vainly he profits on or makes retreat, 
Hefgre=behind=646 either Ads he turns, 

Here torrents fall, and there dire lightning bufns, 
Ons moment mere, for all he leaves he fight, 
The belt defends = and he deſpaliing den 
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Idleule de exelted by a compariſon between 
what is, grand and what le mean. Tt is not 
abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould be any con- 
nection between theſe two qualities; in order to ex- 
cite our ridicule; Let us for Inftance ſuppoſe an 
exceeding fink lady in her own eſtimatlon, dreſled 
quite a-1a-mode; and amazingly rich in the opinion 
of every belolders appears at chuteh in all the eti- 
quette of faſhlon; and that during the tte of a 
molt ſerious difeoutie, a large dogs all over lik and 
 Haſtinefs, ſhould eeme Funning in, and leap en her 
knee, would net the muſeles of the meſt part of the 
audience ſuffer a willing difterrien ? Net long ago, 
a certain popular prese . by was gravely exhorting a 
crowded aflembly, when a faw entered the church, 
which the ſexton attempting to turn back, run be» 
tween his legs and fairly overſet him, Ihe hearers 
laughed—nor will the liberal mind be ſurpriſed 
when I tel] them, the parſon did ſo too, Were our 
greateſt intimates, nay our brother, when genteely 
dreſſed, preparing for an aſſembly or ball, to fall In 
a rainy day, juſt as he handed a favourite belle to 
her coach, we would not only laugh, but even the 
lady, notwithſtanding the hazard ſhe run of being 
- diſappointed in a partner for that evening, would 
Join us, while next moment ſhe begged his pardon, 
_— 
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hoped he was not hurt, and pretend to con lole with 
his mis fortune. | 

It muſt be obvious to the meaneſt capacity, that 
ſometimes things of the greateſt moment and impor= 
_ tance, have been diſconcerted by the [malleſt trifles 
Ai to public ſpeakers, many of the ableſt, at mo 
ments when the publſe good was the ſubject; have 
been perfectly unhinged, even In the pathos of thelr 
eloquenee, by ohſects preſenting themſelves, which 
excited in them the feelings of ridicule; With re- 
ſpect to abtions, numbers of inſtances corroboratin 
the ſais truth might eaſily be quoted, The mo 
accidental and InfightReatit elreutiſtunees, tailing 
it to the degree of laughter, hath (poiled many a 
well eoncerted plan, rendered mAAy & one Aifagies- 
able te their equals, and created thema Wnltityude of 
foes among their inferigrs, And lenses is not mare 
naturally the channel of eantempt, than laughter 
is that of ridieule, Home are by nature more 
formed ta perceive the comis contraſt than others; 
and ſhould we meet with any on whom it never 
operates, we may, without injuſtice to them, con- 
clude, that they are alſo void of the finer and nobler 
feelings of the breaſt, 

No doubt where there is a connection between 
great and ſmall objects, the contraſt is the greater, 
A parody is a ſtrong cauſe of ridicule, in which the 
verſes that expreſs a grand ſentence in one poet, are 
| uſed to expreſs a mean one in another, We natu- 
100 affix a kind of additional dignity to the very 

F 4 lines 


lines and images Which convey a noble and ſttiking 
fentiment in any eminent poet, and are doubly 
charmed to Hul it ſw uſed by another: 

Thus feripture phraſes, when applied ts mean 
and trifling — though they ars Very profane; 
are very Fidieuleus, becauſe the mere grave and (= 
eus the fubjedt is which the exprefions wiually de- 
note, the ftronger is the ridicule when they are ap» 
plied to any thing diametrically appoſite or truly 
mean, The ridicule in the poem called, the Splen» 
did Shilling, conſiſts in uſing a kind of verſe which 
is always applied to ſolemn ſubjeRts, to a trifling 
one, Perhaps there is no article or ſubject which 
may not be placed in ſuch a point of view as to ad- 
mit of ridicule, by firſt pompouſly diſplaying cir- 
cumſtances relative thereto, which are truly grand; 
and after deſcanting on others equally mean, ſhould 
Join them by a probable line of aſſociation or bond. 
A moral character may eaſily be placed in ſuch an 
odd ſituation. as ſhall make it appear ridiculous, 
though the character is not really ſo. On this is 
founded the ridicule of Ariſtophanes's characters, 
and the generality of thoſe of the incomparable 
Shakeſpear and Ben Johnſon ; that is, not by point- 
ing out circumſtances really ridiculous, but by 
placing the character in ſuch a ſituation as is ſo. 
In every thing to which we give the idea of impor- 
tance, we expect ſome degree of dignity, When 
the contrary happens, the contraſt between the 
* expected, and che meanneſs that appears, 

excites 
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excites a ſtrung ſenſe of tidieule. A bad proſpett 
does not mike us laugh, unleſs it be Chewn us for a 
— one; buten bad picture is really ridiculous 

vs that art beſpeaks gur Wonder, and tends ig 
erate admiration: It would be impoſſible te legk 
#t & man Only three feet high without A he- 
eauſs he falls fo (hats of that * ture 
which moſt men have, 

Lord Bhafteſbury ſays, that Ridiculs ls the teſt af 
truth, but indiſputably his Lordſhip cannot be ſup- 
poſed to mean truth in the general acceptation of the 
word, but only in a metaphorical ſenſe, For ex- 
ample, to ſay that ridicule is the teſt of mathematical 
truth would be abſurd, If one man affirmed that 
the ſun ſtood Mill, and another that it moved, either 
propoſition, making the man laugh who affirmed 
the contrary, is not on that account the leſs true, 
ſince it can never in juſtice be aſſerted, that reaſon 
is the teſt of abſtract propoſitions, nor of matters of 
fact, though of truth, in a metaphorical ſenſe, pro- 
| bably it may, 

It may be the teſt of fitneſs and propriety in our 
actions in a great meaſure, for we have no othee 
way of declaring that we think any thing ridiculous 
than by laughing at it. We confeſs that we ſay a 
true picture, a true building, a true ſentkment, &c. 
In this metaphorical ſenſe it may be the teſt of pro- 
priety in the arts, and of fitneſs in our conduct. 
Thus the connection of grandeur and mearineſs 
throws a ridicule on a ſubject, and any object hat- 
| ever 
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ever may be placed in ſuch a light as to excite this 

feeling, while, after all, it is, properly ſpeaking, th 

group of figures that is AEDs m any fi- 

gure by itſelf, | 
Fs 


"Tar TEST or LOVE. 


By ſymptoms ſuch as follow, you may prove 
The ſubtle nn which no art can move, | 
I, 
Does each fond thought dwell on the pleaſing maid ? ; 
Has reaſon quite refus'd her needful aid? 
Theſe are the firſt effects of love's blind rage, 
And leaſt of all the ills you muſt engage. 


F of a truth, young hero, you're in love, 5 


Whene er the nymph blyth in your ſight appears, 
Is ev'ry nerve quick ſhook with timid fears, | 
And ſudden hopes alternate then you may, 
Conclude your rebel heart has gone aſtray. 

| a 
Have other paſſions ſunk beneath a wiſh ? 
Is ſhe alone eſſential to your bliſs ? 
Friendleſs and poor would ſhe your love poſſeſs ? 
Or ſhould you, if ſo fated, love her leſs ? 


Was 


| * | IV. *Ig ( 
: Was it her beauty caught your roving eye? 
1 Sickneſs or time that beauty may deſtroy;  - 
Think with yourſelf, would ſtill your love remain, 
| If not—conclude it but a fancy'd pain. 


Or did her ſenſe the deep ſtruck wound impart ? 
And ſpread the pleaſing ſickneſs o'er your heart? 
Is not that ſenſe with wit too poignant mixt? 
Or by ſtrict rules of well-poiz'd reaſon fix'd. 
She whoſe keen ſatire gives too deep a wound, 
To keep a lover never yet was found, 
VI. 
Is ſhe right woman of a curious turn? 
Does in her breaſt a ſpark of envy burn? 
Ever be cautious ere you think you love, | 
The diſpoſition of the fair to prove. 
5 VII. 
If balls and cards your fav'rite nymph delight, 
Are ſuch diverſions grateful to your ſight ? 
Or has ſhe levity | beware its harms, 
And flee the ſoft deluſion of her charms. 
VIII. 
Or if to gravity ſhe's much inclin'd, 
And in the penſeroſo ſtyle her mind: 
Perhaps by melancholy fears poſleſs'd, 
The timid fair may fancy'd ill ſuggeſt ; 
Say—could your love in ſoothing language try, 
To make the maid from ſuch deluſions fly ? 


Could 


„„ 
5 XI. 

Could you for her reſign your liberty, 
And with domeſtic joys coptented be ? 

Yield ev'ry wiſh to her more pleaſing choice, 

And dwell with pleaſure on her ſuaſive voice : 
Can ſhe with ſoft affection keep your love, 
Or to another may your wiſhes rope, 
If yet more fair, or rich, or young than hey). , 
Or ſhould you ever think ye conſtant be ? | 


This teſt conſider, and then try thy heart, 
Too prone to miſchief, and the traitor's part. 
As wary marinets the ſtars obſerve, 
To fee if right they ſteer or blindly ſwerve, 

Bo on the coaſt of matrimonial care, 

Of hidden rocks and quickſands—Oh ! beware ] 
With falſe appearances the world decelves, 

He mourns tog late, who faſt bound evil grieves, 
Attentive wateh the temper; and deſigns 

Of her, to whom your heart with love Inellnes. 
The hour of adoration won will paſs, 

And ſuted fancy turn the pleaſing glath; 
Buſpend thy ardour, With impart eye, 

The falt one's virtues, and her faults deſery. 

A trifling error ma thy peace deſtroy, 

And nip the bud of ev'ty promis'd joy, 

Hut for perfection —=never= never (eek, 

Thine een demerits eannot that beſpeak i 

It is enough If in thy miſtrefs* breaſt, 

Vine reſides, and Foy; ls a gueſt, 


The 


The one inſures attention to your will, 

The other doth each thought with pleaſure fill. 
Much on thyſelf muſt in this caſe depend ; 

Tis for thy | future bliſ— be thine own friend, — 
Whatever is het reigning foible, try 

To make her from its hateful influence fly, 

If ſhe perſiſts—her love is not ſincere : 

Leave her for ay=ot dire contentions fear, 


But if convinced ſhe ſhuns what gives you pain, 


Embrace the penitetit=no more complain, 
Fully repoſe thy ſoul within her arms, 
She ſhall repay thee by a thouſand charms, 
Mild gratitude ſhall gliſten in her eye, 
And ſoft affeftion force the tender ſigh 
For thee—each wiſh=each thought=each look, 
ſhall prove 
Her fixt attachment, and her conſtant love. 
On earth no ſtate (6 full of blIfh ls found, 
As mutual love at Hymen's altar crown d. 


THER 
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MOST MUMBLY IN8CcRthtD=—To THOM, WHO, 
BECAUSE THE AUTHOR HAD NKYER BREN our 
OF WOOLWICH FOR HER EDUCATION, UNGENE= 
ROUSLY QURSTIONAD, 1F SHE COULD COMPOSR 
THE POEMS OCCASIONALLY PRODUCKD BY HER, 
WHICH NOW CONSTITUTE THIS COLLECTION, = 


ARD is the fate of mortal man, 
Whatever be his fav'rite plan z 
For chance it is but ſome may wonder, 
He on that ſame deſign ſhould blunder. 

However—leſt I ſuperſede 


My purpoſes, Ls on and read. 


A Waſp, AS ey doth relate, 
Of humble rank within the ſtate, 
Whene'er the toils of day were o'er, 
Above the neighb'ring Waſps would ſoar: 
And ſtrange—yet I would have you Een 
He envy'd not the great below. 
In X meditation pleas'd he ſpent, 
The ev'ning hours on wiſdom bent. 
The earth the air the ſky—the flow ers, 
He ſcann d by dint of mental powers. 


Much more he learn'd by application, 
Than was ä in his ſtation. 
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But modeſtly conceal'd his knowledge, 

Until a brother came from college. 

With him he frequently would chatter, 

Of trees —of brooks—and ſuch like matter. 
Surpris'd, the buſy Waſps all ery, 

We onnnot think the reaſon, why 

You Drone ſhould be fo much preferr'd 

We never of his talents heard, 

Had he poſſeſé'd them why not ſhew it, 

And let all other Inſects know it ? 

It is impoſſible — beſides 

No one their excellencies hides z 

But ever proud on that will dwell, 

In which they others do excell, 

Still more—pray how ſhould he obtain z 

He, humbleſt Waſp that (kims the plain, 

The charms of learning or of ſcience, 

To ſet his neighbours at defiance, 

We know his narrow education 

Was ſuited to his humble ſtation. 

Hence we proclaim he little knoweth, 

Nor will believe although he ſheweth 

Some proofs of ſkill, of taſte, and ſpirit, 

Determin'd to deny him merit, 5 

A Waſp who long did ſilent fit 

To hear their deſpicable wit, 

Now ſpoke—My friends, with due ſubmiſſion, 

Juſt let me read this Waſp's petition. 

Imprimis, Sirs, he humbly pleadeth, 

, Fer your ſuperior judgment readeth 


His 
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His youthful labourg=that you'd lay 
Envy and mallee quite away 4 
Since for the candid he alone, 
Hath trifles Into order thrown, - 
Convine'd that the Judielous few 
Will ever praife where pralfe Is due, | 
And as for thoſe whom ignorance, 
IIl- nature, pride, and want of ſenſe, 
Lead captive to mean prejudice, . 
He only begs to tell them this : 
4 Fortune to fools may riches give, 
% Beauty from nature ſome receive, 
Hut ſenſe and nobleneſs of mind 
« Are gifts ſhe hath to few confin'd.” 
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oN r1D8i.10's PRESENTING TO THE 6 A 
| GOLDEN PIPPIN, f 


HEN Eve in ſad hour, took leaveof each bow'r, 
| And ſweeetly rais'd flow'r, 
'T was all for a Pippin, 
When goddeſſes ſtrove—on the mount of great Jove, 
For Patis's love: 


— 
When 


D ee Ae | to 


When merchant men roam, in deſarts from home, 
Tle whiſpered by ſome, | 


| They ſeek for a Pippin, 

When young lovers figh=they do lt=-for why, 

Not a glanee of the eye, 

ä - Ye falt — but a Pippin, 

The poet at night would his muſe ne'er In vIte, 

For aſſiſtance to write, 

| But in hopes of a Pippin, 
Twas a ſhow'r of gold, made Danae of old, 

The immortal enfold ; 

Thus gold is a Pippin, 

80 A ſweet, we're all tempted to eat, 

Which oft makes me repeat, 

There is nought like a fine Golden Pippin, 
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MORAL REMARKS axv MAXIMS. 


Reben is a tree, of which faith is the root— 
divine grace the juice—obedience the body— 
and philanthropy the branches, 

Happineſs groweth for our delight, and in its na- 
tive ſoil was, is, and will continue in perfection. 
But when we would tranſplant it to ours, the exotic 
is of ſo delicate a nature as not even to ſhoot, ſave in 
a very few grounds, and there its fulleſt lower and 
ripeſt fruit is but a feint reſemblance of the para- 
diſaical tree, 


G To 
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To ſeek happineſs by any means contrary to the 
precepts of religion, is to obtain perdition by trouble 
and anxiety, 

Lime ſpent with a friend is the true beaume de 
vie. It reſtores the languid mind, and gives fra- 
grance to the roſe of vivacity. But how nice is the 
diſtinction between real friends and only ſocial com- 
panions, oth agree in their profeſſions—it is the 
province of prudence. to diſcern their ſincerity, 
Credulity may dwell in a good heart, though never 
in an improved underſtanding. The matron never 
undreſſes before another than her huſband—the 
heart ſhould never be diſcloſed but to a friend. To 
him the foul may ſafely unveil herfelf ; her little ble- 
miſhes are ſcarce noticed, becauſe her virtues gain 
their true eſtimation, Before the ſocial companion, 
ſhould intereſt or paſſion rule within, every ſpeck is 
a mountain—every merit but pretence—every word 
a double nftaning—every remark an inſinuation— 
and every ſentiment conſtrued as if intended to re- 
proach. Still he ſmiles with you over your bowl=- 
laughs at you over another's. Beware of ſo deſpi- 
cable an intimate, leſt you fall a ſacrifice to his * 
Jevolence, . 


TOMORROW. 


- If any one ſhould aſk me, what is the moſt ſer- 
- viceable to our hopes on this ſide the grave, I would 
| Anſwer T G-MorroW: However inſignificant ſuch a 


reply 


* 


Nin 
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reply may ſeem in itſelf, I beg the reader to conſider 
for a moment the vaſt benefit he has received from it 


— what it promiſes—and what, for aught he knows, 
it fill has in reſerve. How ſorrowful would he look 
—how diſcontented would he be, did got this uni- 
verſal friend ſtep in, amidſt the afflictions of to-day, 
and gently whiſper, he may be happy to-morrow. 
See yon wretch, who for almoſt countleſs years 
hath been tugging at the oar, or' digging in the 
mines, till all the life of life is gone, yet he hails the 
ſetting ſun—with a certain degree of pleaſure com- 
poſes himſelf—not ſure from recollection of labours 
paſt—no=it is from the humble hope that next day 
they will be lighter—perhaps ſome lucky accident 
may end them. We may indeed ſpeak of To- mor- 
row in paradoxical langunge, and while we acknow- 
ledge it to be an ineſtimable good, with the ſame 
breath pronounce ita ay evil, 


reise rn 


Wpy art thou ſo caſt down, O my ſoul ? And 
why fo diſquieted within me ? is a queſtion I often 
put to myſelf, when care with weight oppreſſive 
breaks my reſt = or misfortune's keener edge forces the 
ſigh elaſtic from my heart. To the ſelf-impoſed de- 
ceit, in which we generally chuſe to live, is owing 
the anxlety we feel, Daily experience might con- 
vince us how vaſtly incapable ſublunary things are 


of giving delight, "Indeed he builds too low for 
CG 2 bliſs 


bliſs who builds beneath the ſtars. But alas] we 
aſſent not to the diſagreeable truth, till repeated a. 
appointments extort the confeſſion. Thouſands 
agree in opinion who differ in practice. Shall the 
proud victor boaſt to-day his ſcars—his honours— 
and his fame - when to-morrow may lay them in 
the duſt, or himſelf grace the eonqueſt of another. 
Or ſhall the poor misfortunate, ſurrounded with af- 
flictions, deſpair, when next riſing ſun may bring a 
full diſcharge, and overpay all his ſufferings with a 
tide of joy. Let us review the paſt improve the 
preſent and truſt the future to him _ ſuſpends 
the globe in air. 

Equity is a Non-culloas afon.. 

We never praiſe-others ſo ingenuouſly as when, 
we are well pleaſed with ourſelves. 

The ruling: paſſion in every breaſt, from the 605 
binet to the orange - bartow, is pride. N 

Virtue is but a name unleſs it flows from prin- 
ciple. Our principles, like the rainbow, en 
nothing more than reflected rays. 

The advice of a fool may ſave a tottering wiſe 
man, and his reproofs, though corroſives, amend the, 
+ hearty and tend to regulate the affections, : 

Vice is not deceltful in herſelf z we furniſh her 
with a maſk, and then blame her for wearing jt. 

Av in life we meet with four glating characters, 
each of thoſe in whom they exiſt being, called Gen- 
tlemen, it may not be amiſs to define them, 


7 
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A real gentleman i is one who has a good heart, 
ſolid underſtanding, and uniform politeneſs. 

A daily gentleman—by that I mean the man, 
who every hour, and in all places, we meet with, 
and to whom univerſal praQtice gives wa appella- 
tion money makes him. | 

The occaſional gentleman is one, who, as it 
were, forces the denomination = and his characte- 
riſtics are—impudence and ignorance. 

The cockaded gentleman — Honour — though 
ſometimes his commiſſion is the only charter. 

| | D. 
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| PPROACH fern winter in thy gloomy dreſs, 
Let bleak winds howl and raging ſtorms 
| diſtreſs. 

No more in chearful green ye woods be clad — 
Or tow 'ring oaks afford a leafy ſhade ! 

Ye bloomlag flow'rets droop your heads and die, 
Tf e'er the falſe—the perjur'd fair be nigh, 

Kach damaſk roſe ſhall bluſh itſelf to death, 

The tainted victim of Roſina's breath, 


Once brighteſt nymph on Caledonla's plains, 
Her ſexes envy—idol of the ſwains, 
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Bhe reign'd by beauty o'er a thouſand hearts, 


Her eyes the bow—her ſmiles the fatal darts. 
Pleas'd, her ſoft chains the willing captives wore, 
Nor wiſh'd that freedom which they knew before, 
Majeſtic ſweetneſs in her air was ſeen, 
And all the graces revell'd-in her mien: 
Her winning ſoftneſs fatally could prove, 
To ſee was rapture=and to hear was love. 
Clitander came—he ſaw—and he ador'd, 
In vain had others ſigh'd=in vain implor'd: 
But he more fayour'd—happier than the reſt, 
Obtain'd her love, and in that love was bleſt. 
No hope he knew, but what could give her joy, 
Her bliſs alone did all his thoughts employ t 
'To her=he made the charms of learning yield, 
And ev'ry thought was with Refing fill'd. 
Nor leſs the maid for fond Clitander figh'd, 
Tf he was abſent ev'ry pleaſure dy'd, 
Or did he frown—the ſtarting tear expreſs'd, 
That fear had robb'd her panting heart of reſt, 
Tir'd of the croud—they'd ſeek ſome bleſt retreat, 
Where unmoleſted, they might ſafe repeat, 
The tender thought which abſence had inſpir'd, 
The mutual flame with which their breaſts were 
fir'd, 
Pale Cynthia ay ſhe mark'd her AK way, 
With beam enamour' d o'er the ſtream did play, 
Which glided ſoft beſide the charming bow'r, 
Where the fond pair 3 the ev ning hour, 
* 
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Her they invok d to hear their ſolemn vow, 
While to the pow'r ſupreme their hearts did bow. 
Wich ready hand they each a contract ſignf#%- 
Which ſhould as marriage both the parties bind. 
But what is bliſs that changeth ere 'tis noon | 
A tranſient ſunſhine and precarious boon, 
The treach'rous fair when threat'ning ſtorme 
drew nigh, 

Sought for the ſhelter of a milder (ky. 
Ah, wretched maid, canſt thou thy vows recall] 
Or bid their pow'r to dark oblivion fall? 
gay, eanſt thou blot them from the ſacred page, 
To pleaſe a blinded father's Fooliſh rage? 
What's the reverſion which thy perj'ry gains ? 
A youth of forrew- deep diſyrace=and pains, 
Old age hall bring thee little elſe but ſhame, 
And eonſelence gnaw thee with perpetual blame. 

See him whom once you fondly wiſh'd ſo well! 
Ah ſee him langulſh—hear him pleading dwell | 
On joys for ever and for ever paſt, 
On vows you ſcorn, but which ſhall ever laſt. 
Truth is his guide or he would hate your charms, 
And ſpurn the ſoft enchantment of your arms, 

Deaf as the adder in coquet'ry loſt, 

By pride upon the rocks of error toſs'd : 

Or more than pride by guilty wiſhes led, 

The giddy fair forſakes the hallow'd bed, 

In ſearch of pleaſures without ſanction flies, 
And to her God—and to her huſband lies, 
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Infatusted father timely hear, 

And for thyfelf, and for thy daughter ir: 

A threat'vikg elvud hangs Ger your guilty heads, 

And far and wide the dreadful mifehſef fpready: 

fern juftice Makes her ready Nlifted rod, 

And yelling furies point te their abode, 

And wilt theu lead her te the brink of hell, 

Where all the perjur'd and malicious dwell ? 

What wilt theu plead when conſcience bids thee 

come, ö 

And at thine awn tribunal hear thy doom! 

When tott'ring an the verge of death you ſtand, 

And leok in vain for any ſaving hand: 

What eurſt ambition (ways your erring will! 
And with its baneful influence doth kill, 

Each fofter feeling of humanity, 

And talnts thy foul with blaekeſt perjury, 

Her erimes upen herſelf ſhall heavy fall, \ 

But on thy head a double weight for all, 

Thau feandal to a father's ſacred name 

Thou blaſt of honour and thou ſcorn of fame! 


Ye virgin throng whom innocence adorns ! 

Whoſe beauty's pure as is the op'ning morn's ;— 

| Whoſe ſenſibility can lend the tear, 
| Whene'er anxiety or trouble's near, 
Pity the youth who only lov'd too well, 
On whom thoſe varied ſorrows heavy fell. 
Think ere you vow—the nature of the deed, 
Leſt in a future time > your peace ſhould bleed. 

Dare 
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Date to be juſt and ſelf-applauſe will pay, 
Even in the horrors of the darkeſt day; _ 
„is yours, ye (Wains, ts aft the worthy part; 
Nor ee betray the fond believing heart. 

Wheever loves deferves a kind returns 

(Quite the reverſe of ure of (earn, 

Whoe'er deeeives ne punifhment can meet, 

Had s his erime. or as his views great. 
Clitander's woes may warn you te be wilt, 
Graſp not tos eager any tempting prise, 
Leſt like Roſina (he may falthleſs prove, 

And pay with worn, whe honours her with love, 


by 


A NEW VERSION er zu OLD BALLAD, 
| USUALLY CALLED, 
WILLIAM ane MARGARET, 


W HEN midnight hid in ſhades the world, 
And ev'ry eye was clos'd in ſleep : 
Forth from her tomb the ghoſt of Marg'ret ſtole, 
And grimly looking ſtood at William's feet, 
Her faded beauty ſeem'd like to a morn 

Of April, hid in winter's miſty clouds: 
And cold indeed was her fair hand, with which 
She held her winding ſheet, and ſable ſhrowd, 
So ſhall the faireſt face that e'er was ſeen, 


' Appear, when a few years are flown away, 
| For 
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For even Kings ſhall wear a robe like this, 

When death has reft them of thelr Nate and crown. 

Such was her bloom, as is the ſpringing flow'r 

That drinks the ſilver dews refreſhing ſweets. 

And on her cheek, the bluſhing roſe appear'd 

Juſt budding freſh, and op'ning to the view. 

But love fell poiſon—fatal In exceſs, 

Had brought on melancholy'Fdreary train, 

Her beauty fled, and ev'ry charm was loſt, 

In an untimely unexpected death, 

To ſoul convicted William thus ſhe ſpoke !— 

Awake |—and hail the midnight viſitant, 

Come from her grave t' upbraid thee with thy fault, 

And lend a pitying ear unto the maid, 

You could not love ſufficiently to ſave. 

This is the hour of horror—to the ſoul 

Oppreſt with guilt—premeditated—baſe— 

Who heedleſs of the hapleſs virgin's tears, 

For love ſincere—-but infamy returns. 

Bethink thee of thy fault, and broken oath : 

Thou wretch with perjury and guilt replete | 

And give me back the vow=the vow I made - 

E'er reaſon was mature enough to guide, 

How could you ſay my face was ſweetly fair, 

And win the ſoft affections of my ſoul ? 

Yet leave that face a prey to care and grief, 

And give my heart to ſorrow's endleſs throb, 

Nor oaths had power to bind—nor tears to melt 

Tears from thoſe eyes which once you ſwore were 

bright, | 

Per- 
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Perfidlous man | Thou didſt not welgh 
How great the guilt to promiſe and decelye, 
Did you not ſay my lips were wond'rous fweet? 
How could you cauſe their ſcarlet to decay? 
Ah! why did I, young witleſs giddy girl! 
Believe each too too flatt ring tale was true ! 
That ſace no more can boaſt Its wanted bloom, 
And ev'ry charm is hid in endleſs night, 
Death has my fondeſt hopes deſpoil'd, 
For ever clos'd my eyes on fraud and thee, 
The hungry worm my frame deſtroys, 
And odious reptiles my companians are ; 
Tedious and dull appears th' intervening time, 
When the laſt morn ſhall call us to ariſe, 
A long—a ſolemn = and à ſad adieu 
Yon cock's ſhrill clarion now forbids my ſtay ; 
Falſe as thou art, come ſee how low ſhe's plac'd 
Whom love for thee ſent early to her grave, 
The ruddy eaſt proclaim'd the riſing day, 
The mounting lark began her matin ſong : 
. When William pale with guilt and dread affright, 
Diſtracted roſe, and frantic left his home. 
He ſought the fatal place - Where hid in earth 
The body of fair Marg ret lay conceal'd. 
Then threw himſelf upon the green graſs turf, 
Which cover'd her inanimated clay, 
He ray'd—and wept—andeall'd on Mary'ret's name. 
But ſhe no more could hear—no more believe 
*Till ſpent with grief—on the cold earth he ſunk— 
To riſe in an unknown—unthought of world, 4 

| | 1 
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On S Y M P A T. H . 

HE works of nature, which diſplay ſuch 
beauty, order, and harmony, are a noble ſub- 
ject of ſpeculation to every rational creature. How 
amiable and how pleaſant is it to ſurvey with accu- 
racy and thought, her various ſcenes exhibited to 
the view of all! What delight and ſatisfaction re- 
ſult from ſuch exerciſe ? The ſituation=the great- 
neſz—the ſplendour—the uſes of the celeſtial lumi- 
naries—the dignity with which this more than plaſtic 
power adorns each object in the wide expanſe—the 
_ profuſion of riches and ſweetneſs of charms where- 
with ſhe decorates the plants, flowers, and all the 
vegetables of the field, The natural propenſity in- 
fuſed into every irrational creature, whereby they 
are impelled to do, and delight in thoſe things pecu- 
| liar to, and perfective of their ſpecies, juſtly excite 
our admiration, and ſecure our eſteem. But we are 
loſt in wonder | O may we be ſo in love and praiſe ! 
when in every poſſible point of view we conſider 
man, the greateſt and nobleſt work of God, How 
conſpleuous ſhines the divine benignlity in his fitua- 
tion ? Having placed him at the head of this lower 
world, with every other creature ſubjeR to him, they 
belng of a nature far Inferior to his, Secondly, In 
the amaging, the eurlous, and yet the moſt ſafe and 
commodious ſtrufture of hls body. Thirdly, In the 
ſeveral powers and mals of his mind, in which 

there 
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there are principles or ſeelings that intereſt him in 
the good or bad fortunes of others, an enquiry into 
which is at preſent to engage our attention. 

The pity or compaſſion awakened by viewing the 
calamities of others, is properly called Sympathy, 
which in general denotes our fellow feeling with the 
ſorrows of others, or in other words our being af- 
feed to a certain degree with their misfortunes. If 
when we obſerve a perſon humbled by adverſity, 
weakened /by ſickneſs, borne down by oppreſſion, - 
ſtabbed Hy calumny, betrayed by his friends, or re- 
duced to poverty, whoſe attitudes, motions, and 
geſtures diſcover the concern or anxiety of his mind, 
we in imagination place ourſelves in the ſame con- 
dition, and endeavour to bring home to ourſelves 
the moſt minute articles of diſtreſs which can poſ- 
ſibly occur to him, the ſufferer then we, the ſpec- 
tators of his diſtreſs, are juſtly ſaid to ſympathiſe 
With him, | 

That there is no one entleoly void of this innate 
prinelple, of which every rational creature has his 
own ſhare, ſome a greater, others a leſs, requires no 
demonſtration z each hour's experience proves it, 
Even ſuppoſing our diſpoſitions to be of the hard, 
eruel, and ſavage kind, yet on beholding our fellow 
creatures ſuffering any ſevere puniſhment, of in any 
deplorable elreumſtances whatever, If we attend to 
our emotions of foul at that Inſtant, we ſhould indiſ- 
putably find them to be thoſe of pity and compaſſion 
to the en For example, who ever beheld the 

execution 


exeeltivn of a male factor merk fore regret 
though realty prochikned the ſv1tenee to be oy; 
Nene but these who have perverted every natural 
feeling of the ul who are loſt ts every virtue, 

and ts eh theyre can be ne falr appeal; | 
Nor dues this prineiple of fympathy lay eeft- 
eealed, thoiigh the ſyMerer ouſd, Rinee Juft and 
lively repreſentations of diſtreſs, which for this moſt 
part we meet with in tragedies, and Frequently in 
pictures, wulf ts & very great degree our (held! af- 
felons; and warmſy intereſt us in the Forthiits of 
those whole eohdition they are ihtended ty deſcribe 
br kepreſept: The more natural theft Aeferiptions 
r Feprefeniatiens are; the deeper they Affect vs 
That they produce this effect is plainly evident; 
What was it but g vathral image of the mournful 
elreumftances of Tray, the tails and Japans of the 
heroes, delineated on the walls of the Carthaginian 
temple, which melted to tears the intrepid nens ? 
Who ever beheld the, exquiſite touches of a Rey- 
nolds pencil, in exprefling a Hugolini's - diſtreſs, 
without feeling for the injured Count? Who, poſ- 
ſelſed of ſenſibility, ever ſaw Garrick tread the ſtage, 
without approving of a Harlet's reſentment —or 
when an impious Richard abs his ſovereign, each 
man receives a wound, | 
' Hiſtory and poetry, or indeed ſimple narration, 
provoke the feeling of which we ſpeak, By means 
of this power we mingle in the combat of the Ho- 
ratii—we ſigh with Regulus —and die with liberty 
and 


and Cato. Still ronger, perhaps, is the Influence 
of poetry in this reſpetzt. We plead with Andre: 
mache to keep the yallant Hester from the bloody 
plains—=with Evander complain of. eur inability ts 
wy a Pallas lain in Lativm's well fought feld 
with Eve we pine for pleaſures loſt—and with her 
widowed mother in the lonely/vale; we inourn the 
falr Lavinia's fate, Tell bit the tale of artlels grief, 
it moves each generous min. 

Let theſe Mere to prove this prineſple is innate. 

Upon Ariat examinatigh inte the nature 6f this 
briginal feeling; we Mall perecive that there afe va⸗ 
rieus degtees of it, eme perfect; others imperfect 
there being certain peculiarities which neceſſarily 
Fender it fy although even in its greateſt heights it 
falls ert of the aftual diftreſs, 
The firft eſreumſtande that tends ta render gur 
_fympathy perfect, is the cauſe of the (yfferer's grief 
being ſufficiently known ta us fur unleſs this be the 
caſe, our ſympathy is always extremely imperfect, 
The fecond is, if this grief be ſo proportioned to the 
cauſe, neither exceſſive nor defective, that the emo- 
tions bf our own breaſt correſpond to thoſe of the 
ſufferer, The laſt is when the obje& ſtands in any 
relation to ourſelves, | 

In a word, our ſympathy, as the ingenious Dr. 
Smith remarks, in his beautiful Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, may be called perfect, when after being 
fully acquainted with the cauſe, we concelve our- 
ſelves placed in- the ſufferer's ſituation, and upon 

finding 


* 
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finding the emotions of our own breaſt to be in per- 
fect agreement with thoſe of his, we entirely approve 
of them. On the contrary, a deficiency in any of 
the abeve named elreumſtances abates our ſoelal 
woe, and cools our natural eagerneſs to relieve, 
New conſidering the fralltles of humanity, and 
that no ſtate or ſtation in life exempts from mligfor- 
tunes, mutual commiſeration inceſſantly affords a 
common fountain of joy and delight. Singe it 
yields at leaſt a mournful pleaſure to the perſons 
principally concerned, to diſcern their friends and 
and companions ſuffering along with them, and thus 
eaſing them of a vaſt part of their heavy burden. 
Sympathy is a powerful elixir to a wounded mind. 
Its ſoft. and peaceful ſoothings are frequently the 
only joys which the diſtreſſed receive, or indeed can 
reliſh, Nor do we leſs-approve of ourſelves for be- 
ing ſo framed, as to be capable of exerting that ten- 
derneſs and regard, ſo n of ſatisfaction to 
our fellow creatures. | ; 
It is alſo evident that we have not a greater pro- 
penſity to ſympathiſe with the ſocial, than a fixed 
averſion to enter into the unſocial paſſions, | 
As to the ſocial affections, they in every reſpe& 
appear graceful and becoming : far from entertain- 
ing the leaſt diſguſt at them, we with alacrity enter 
into them, and are moſt pleaſed with ourſelves 
when our diſpoſitions readily adopt them. Thus 
joy, provided there is no envy in the caſe, where 
* the mortal who is unwilling to enter into this 
agreeable 


agteenble ſenſation ? Even objects of diſtreſs, though 
ey give us paln, nevertheleſs raiſe no averſion in 
for no ſooner does the plalntive voles of miſery 
ſtrlke our ear, but it diſturbs our reſt=lt eng 
our attention, and diſpeſes us to meditate affiſtanee 
and redreſs, So henourable is this general ſenſa- 
tlon, that, to uſe the language of the celebrated 
Hutchinſon in his Ethicks, “ we cannot wiſh to 
4 be diveſted of it, even when it occaſions to us 
' © ſevere diſtreſſes and ſorrows ; and the contrary 
« temper, the hard inſenſible heart, though free 
«* from ſuch cares and ſorrows, we naturally deteſt, 
* and deem it miſerable, becauſe it is odious and 
4 baſe,” | . 
Whereas with reſpect to our unſocial paſſions, 
they are naturally the objects of our averſion: al- 
ways appearing in à diſagreeable light, with which 
we have not the leaſt inclination to aſſociate, Who 
doth not ſtudy to avoid the ſhafts of malice—the 
poiſon of envy—and the darts of anger. Theſe 
baneful paſſions fill with horror, and create diſguſt. 
They repel each fellow-feeling, and ſtimulate the 
oppoſite good qualities. Who doth not ſhudder 
at the cruelty of Procruſtes—the wrath of Achilles 
the paſſion of an Alexander—or the deſpotiſm of 
a Nero ? Repreſent barbarity or inhumanity in any 
| light—and each virtuous breaſt condemns | Tell 
the effects of ungoverned paſſion—and we blame 
the agent] Relate the acts of inſenſibility—and we 
immediately deſpiſe the poſſeſſor. Upon the whole, 
"0 none 
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none ever yet have been ſo depraved—fo loſt to 
morals, as to approve of what was truly bad ; and we 
will never act in conſonancy with what we wholly - 
diſapprove of. For the ſocial affections have not 
more influence to make us love the perſon in whom 
we ſee them, than the unſoclal have to diſguſt us 
at the perſon in whom they are. Happy for men 
and good for ſociety is it, that theſe diſagreeable 
emotions, are leſs eaſily, and more uy commu- 
nicated than the other | 
_  Henee it appears, that Sympathy in general tends 
greatly to promote the happineſs and ſecurity of 
men. For in how mournful a condition would 
human affairs be—unleſs the bleſſed operations of 
this tellow-feeling were univerſal? Had men no 
attachment to their brethren in diſtreſs—no pity to 
recompence thoſe expreſſive ſymbols of grief, name- 
ly, fighs — groans —and tears, then were our 
' circumſtances in life little better than the brute 
creation, In ſuch a caſe nothing generous, bene- 
volent, or divine, would exiſt among mankind. 
The bond of civil ſociety would be diſſolved ; and 
the cement of ſouls, our nobler part be loſt. It is 
Sympathy which joins the intellectual part of crea- 
tion togethef—it is this emanation of the divine 
nature which rivets man to man, and renders each 
individual, inſtrumental in raiſing, and protecting 
a beautiful and perfect W288 7 
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HY M N 8. 
On Tuz NATIVITY. 


W HE ſolemn ſounds ſalute our ears, 
An angel of the Lord appeats | 

He brings us tidings from above ! 

Of Pe TIN. love. 


Sinners rifo with one accord, 
Hail your Saviour—hail your Lord, 
Humble adorations bring, 
Hail the ſpotleſs infant King. 
Hear the hoſt of heaven proclaim 
Glory glory glory 


Glory glory 
To Jehovah's name. 


While earth rejoices with the found, 
Ol peace—of pardon—and of grace: 
Immanuel's born, the Lord of Lords, 
The Son of ſpotleſs Holineſs | 


The welcome morning chaſes night, 
And calls us to the heav'nly ſight, 
Of Jeſus mortals ever ſing, 
Glory glory glory, 

Glory ——glory 
To our heav'nly King. 
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D EATH isconquer'd—loſt its power, 
Every band diſſever'd lies; 
Empty found our Lord's ſepulchre, 
Strikes his murd'rers with ſurpriſe. 
O Death, where is thy dreadful ſting, 


Or grave thy victory 


His bitter ſuff' rings bought our peace, 
His ſtreaming blood our ſouls makes pure; 
He mourn'd the wretched ſinners loſs, 
And did his father's wrath endure. 
The ſacrifice is perfect found, 
And jultice ſatisfied, 


Riſe, ye ſinners—riſe with Jeſus, 
In ſhouts of triumph rend the ſky 
Seek the manſions he prepares you, 
To your dear redeemer fly, 
On his merits firmly truſting, 
Hallelvjahs ceaſeleſs ſing. 


 PENTE- 
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Horx foirit erſt deſcending 

From the heavenly realms above; 
Dwell with us as thoſe diſciples, - 
Brethren met in chriſtian loye. 


| Jeſus merciful and kind, 
Who the comforter did ſend ; 
Shed thy ſacred influence o'er vs, 
Thou who art the ſinners friend, 
a Light divine our ſouls illumine, 
Ev'ry anxious doubt diſperſe ; 
Faith inviting, hope delighting, 
We the ſacred * rehearſe, 


« Immanuel reigns in glory divine, g 
« The beams of his godhead more eminent Mine i 
« His ranſom'd he calls - we the ſummons obey, 
« And praiſes to Jeſus inceſſantly pay.“ 
Hallelujah — Hallelujah Hallelujah — 
Jeſus reigns eternally, 
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ON HEARING A SYRMON OF PHE REV. MA, TUR- 
NER's, AT WOOLWICH, FROM THEIE WORDE, 


JOHN Nl. 36. “ JU whey,” 


E weeps, the king of glory weeps ! 
Bluſh guilty ſinners at the fight ! 
Why flow'd the tears from divine, 
Bright ſources of eternal light, 


Lon'rus had nature's debt diſcharg'd, 
His forfeit life the clay forſook | 

Oer him the ſaviour breath'd « ſigh, 
He wept—and mortals grief partook. 


As man he mourn'd his friend in death 

As God he felt his creature's woe, 

Heard all their plaints, and ſpoke them 
Bid death his fatal graſp let go. 


Come forth, he ſaid, the ſoul returns, 
From ſleep of death the man revivey; 

Call'd back to tread the maze of life, 

At Jeſus high command he lives. 


* 


He weeps, the king of glory weeps ! 
Bluſh guilty ſinners at the fight ? 

For you thoſe beads of ſorrow fall, 
Oh view them in a proper light. 


PORM 8. 


A veil of fleſh the godhead wore, 

Was man, that man might be as God 4 
'To purchaſe Ilſe for us, he bore 

The weight of an almighty rod, 


Who hath belleved out report 
Who all the wond'rous works have known | 
- Whoſe faith moſt pure hath ſeen the Lord, 
And made ſalvation ſure thelr own. 


The wine-preſs of his father's ire 
No finite being could have trod 
Nor angels, children of the light, 
Nothing create—or leſs than God, 


He came he ſought and conqu'ror roſe 
O'er death and all the pow'rs of hell; 
For this immortals raiſe your voice, 
And love eternal ever tell. 


Nay more than tears—his blood he ſhed, 


And agonizing pains endur'd | 
Amazing gift | all powerful balm, 
By which our ſin ſick ſouls are cur d. 


Say enn we ninke him die again, 


* , 


Call forth ſreſh ſtreams of tears and blood? 


He groans—he bleeds—he dies anew, 


Wt 


Go haſten ts his merey=feat, 

Lay all your griefs before his throne j/ 

A till fmall voice (hall comfort (peak, ' 
The father wont his eblld difown, | 


Repenting prodigal return, 
Emanuel calls—return and live 
Make but your whole diſorder known, 
He waits the remedy to give, 


_— —— 
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10 LITTLETON TUNE. 

FOR THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING CONGREGA- 
TION AT LOWESTOFT, IN SUFFOLK, con- 
POSED BY THE REV. MR, DANIEL TURNER, 
THEN MINISTER THERE, NOW AT WOOLWICH, 
AUTHOR OF DISSERTATIONS, &c, WHO HATH 
NOT ONLY FAYOURED ME WITH THIS CoPY 
OF ir, BUT AL80 ADDED THOSE RE88AY8 IN 
THIS COLLECTION, WHICH ARE $1GNED WITH 
THE LETTER F. BEING 80ME of Hs JUYENILE 
e | | 

I. TY - 
n RS ſtop—the clouds are parting, 

What a wond'rous ſcene is this 
Sure ſome ſeraph is deſcending ; 
No ! 'tis Jeſus, king of peace. Hallelujah. 
Lo! he comes on grand deſigns. 
One 
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Il, 
Ones indeed he vell'd his glory, 
gofteſt merey brought him down; 
Muſe our hearts on the ſad ſtory, 
When he left his royal crown, Hal; 
To revive our — minds, 
III. 
To ſuffer woe and bear reproach, 
In dire torments to expire, 
That we the mount of God might reach, 
_ Sav'd through ſharp affliction's fire, Hal: 


And preſerv'd from deadly ſin. 


Weng 
Up from the grave the conqu'ror roſe, 
Bearing ſplendid trophies thence z 
Into his father's preſence goes, 
As believers ſure defence, Hal: 
| Whoſe redeemer he hath been, 
V. 
Now he comes to avenge his cauſe, 
On the en' mies of his grace; 
Say ye profane who broke his laws, 
Dare you look him in the face? Hal: 
| Tremble—tremble, guilty ſouls, 


But raiſe your ſongs ye choſen few, 
Sweetly ſtrike your lyres divine; 
That faith which did your hearts renew, 
Shall in glory make you ſhine, Hal : 
Hark! diſſolving thunder rolls. 


On 


hee ee. 
o FRIENDSHIP. 
AN EPISTLE FROM SOPHRONIA TO MTL. 


IR OM giddy heights fair fancy now return, 
And let thy fires on friendſhip's altar burn. 
Whene'er Meliſſa claims the willing ſong, 
Teach it in gentle ſounds to flow along, | 
Dear nymph on what you aſk I fain would write, 
Hut fear my numbers wont your ear delight; 
You bid me tell the joys which friendſhip knows, 


That beaume de vie to ſoften all our woes, 


How ſhall my pen the loſty theme purſue, 

And ſet the form celeſtial in your view ? 

Deſcend ſoft pow r, and aid my-trembling band, 

Each verve obedient moves at thy command. 

'Tis thine to cheat with ealm delight the ſoul, 

And make out moments all unwearying roll; 

Life without thee would be u areury wild, 

"Tis thy fair form which makes ey 'n nature mild g 

Cheerleſy - unſoclal then mankind might roam, 

Nor taſte the pleaſure of a mirthful home. 

"Tis thou, who erown'ſt the lowing bow! with Joys 

And even hypechendrla ean deſtroy 

Thy (mile be fight by foft ſupproſllon kills, 

And new-rals'd hope the dark ling boſom fills. 

When welghty cares diſtreſs the gen'rous hearts 
Tie thine to act the en part 

| Chaſe 
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Chaſe dark deſpair with all her train away, 
And open to the wind a brighter day. 

If love dread power with all his ills invade, 
And prey upon the captive he hath made; 
Then—then indeed ſhall thy kind ald be dear, 
And gen ſuppos d indifference ſevere, 

If blythe proſperity with dang'rous cup, 
From humble ſtate to higher rears us up; 
Then ſhall thy hand, with honeſty ally'd, _ 
| Keepdown the meanneſs of approaching pride. 
When ſwelling paſſions actuate the mind, 

Or dark revenge the nobler feelings blind; | 
Then ſhall thy frowns the intended blow reſtrain, 
And ſave thy friend an age of after pain, 
Should folly lead in filken cords the will, 
And yanity the mind capacious fill ; 

At thy rebuke the ſhadows quickly fly, 

And grateful tears adorn the beaming eye. 
If errors by long habit have obtain'd 
Supreme pre-eminence, and proudly reign'd, 
The taſks more dificult—ſtill thou alone 
Can ſeparate the ſinews from the bone, 
When ſudden gloom the once gay mind o Cali 
And pining — each lively thought deep ſhrouds j 
Friendſhip's keen eye the hidden cauſe will find, 
And every wound with healing balſam bind, 

Chief where religion and Its Int reſt le, 

Muſt thou, falr goddeſs, and thy train be nigh j: 
Unſhaken here thy ſteady purpoſe hold, 
And keep the dan within thelr proper fold, 
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From its great duties would the ramblers ſtray, 
Tis thine to ſhew the dangers of the way ; 

In truth's perſpective let them view the end, 

And nobly dare, though oft repuls'd, defend. 

On friendſhip's boſom, in the eve of life, 

Devoid of fear, and long unknown to ſtrife, © * 
May'ſt thou, Meliſſa, calmly ſink to reſt, © 
Then wake to joys more pure amongſt the bleſt; 
While thy Sophronia, ſhould the longer ftay, 
Will to thy manes the due tribute „ 3%; e e 
The heart felt ſigh ſhall tell how great mn, 
And unaffected tears bedew the earth, * 
Which hides thee here unpitying from my fight, 
While hope's ſweet beams point to therealmsof light. 
Oh may I meet thee on that peaceful ſhore, 
Where all immortal we ſhall part no more |= 


. 
— 


— —— — — 


R E M AR K 8 yok 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE FOLLOWING POEM, 


It is ſtoried of an ancient painter, who had deſign- 
ed to draw the picture of a cock, that when he review- 
ed his performance he perceived the probability of 
the ſpectators not being able to tell what fowl it was; 
and therefore wrote underneath, 4 This is a Cock.“ 

So our author dreading leſt thoſe who deign to 
read, ſhould miſtake the intention or ſcope of the 


| following poem, hath judged it proper that I ſhould 
prefix ſome — of explanation. 


The 
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Ihe peculiarity, nay, perhaps, 2ccording to the 
rules of ſtrict criticiſm, the impropriety of the verſe 


ſhe admits—and even confeſſes, an intended degree 


of irregularity as to the ſubjects which are handled. 


Should this eccentricity have gone beyond deſign, 
ſhe ſtill ſcorns to avail herſelf by pleading what is 
really true, that it is the longeſt poem ſhe ever 


| wrote; though in a riſing genius this would be an 


apology to the candid. | 


ler fituation in life permits only fore leiſure. 
bayrs ; therefore at various times it was compoſed : | 
and her deſign, however imperfectly executed, was 
to attack infidelity :To expoſe the pretended 


pleaſures of libertiniſm: To ſhe the weakneſs of 


the objections to Revelation; as well as the abſurd 
conduct of theſe who urge them, or believe them: 


And to recommend conjugal fidelity and chaſtity, 
as the foundation of moral virtue, and many other 
relative duties, Acquainted with the truth of that 
old adage, ** That example is more powerful than 
precept,” ſhe endeavours to enforce theſe virtues 
by the greateſt and brighteſt earthly example, 


. 
—— —_— 


drawn from Albion's King. There are indeed but 


few, originals. Mankind in general are led by 
imitation. What a pity, that in this caſe, the 
royal pattern hath ſo few imitators? Pride and 
vanity prompt us to copy the manners of the great ; 
for which reaſon there is not a ſtronger proof 6f 
our internal depravity, than that we are more eaſily 
ſwayed by their vices than their virtues, The for- 
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mer tallies with the unreRified bias of our own 
hearts ; by this means powerfully allures—the lat- 
ter Inflicts reſtraint, and conſequently creates 4 
difference, if not diſguſt. 

The ſources 'of infidelity have been ſo . 5 
plored by celebrated writers, that the author did 
not preſume philoſophically to ſing of them, That 
this reigning ſyſtem, often ariſes from an indul- 
gence in forbidden pleaſures, will ſcarce be denied. . 
Thoſe who in youth have not been accuſtomed to 
bridle their paſions—when of age wiſh to defend 
them. It is but natural that the man whoſe pruc · 
tice is condemned by Revelation, ſhould attempt to 
refute or weaken its evidence. To prevent, if 
poſſible, our inexperienced youth, from ſplitting on 
the rocks of infidelity, our author warns them 
againſt the quick- ſands of unchaſtity. b 
Should it be urged that infidelity is rather the 
cauſe of theſe perverted habits—thelſe faſhionable 
vices ; even then our author's remarks are perti- 
nent: And if her defence of religious myſteries, 
founded on the fuppoſition that they are no more 
incomprehenſible than thoſe of natural religion, be 
cavilled at, as a thread-bare one; it matters but 
little, ſo long re ee 
verted. | 

Granting ſhe hath advances nothing W; or 
very ſtriking yet who knows how far ſhe Herſelf 
may have been convinced of the truth of Revelation 
* ſuch occalional views of the ſubject :—And if 
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thereby ſhe provokes thoſe to muſe on theſe things 
who have hitherto totally neglected them, the ſame 
effects perhaps may follow or if ſhe kindles afreſh 
the ardour of virtue, and flame of folemn contem- 
plation in the breaſts of the wiſe, the worthy, and 
the good; ſhe is at leaſt intitled to the widow's 


| praiſe, for thus caſting in her mite, towards the 
ſupport of truth, and eſtabliſhment of piety, 


r. 
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T Hrice from her deep receſs with pldintive voice, 

To lov'd Britannia hear the goddeſs call; 
Awake, ſhe cries, thou genius of the iſle, 
Nor ſee thy riſing hopes by traitors fall. 


Fair garden where kind nature's bounteous hand, 
In rich exuberance hath planted joys: | 
Guard well thy bloſſoms from the fatal blaſt, 

Whoſe peſtilential pow'r their bloom deſtroys. 


With careful eye, the prudent gard'ner heeds 
His flow'ry tribe, and orchard's rich produce: 
For induſtry and toil—he meets reward, 
The gay bouquette, and heart-reviving juice. 


Byt what if negligence his vineyards ſpeak, 
And all things tell their mafter's want of care, 
Shall then enſue, ſave poverty and ſhame, 
Fell diſcontent and impious deſpair. | 
Hail 
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Hall wyal Charlotte, virtue's faithful friend, 
Whom world's admiring ſhall for aye admire z 

Bright excellence, whoſe fair example ſhines 

| Anemanation of celeſtial fire, 


To thee who high on feat of regal power,, 
O'er hearts far more than lands thy ſceptre (ways z 
Virtue attended by each grace doth bow, 


To pay with me the tributary praiſe, 


When bards of old ſaiſy inhocence and love, 
Afar from courts they drew the ſcene of joy, 


Where pomp and ſtate, with fell ambition's pride, 


Their gentle influence full oft deſtroy, © |, 


Had they. but ſeen the throne of Britain grac'd 


* 


With ten ſweet emblems of connubial bliſs, i 
The ſmiling cherubs would have chang'd the ſong, 


Nor poets have preſum'd to write amiſs, _ 


"Tis here—the royal offspring would have cry'd— 
The joys you ſing, as from their ſources flow ; 

Here merit meets the kind reward, and here 
Oft fall the tear of ſympathetic woe. 


Bleſt infants—yes. I pant to make reply z 
There goodneſs blooms, and ev'ry vice decays : 

The throne's the ſeat of harmony and fame, 
Virtue's retreat in theſe degen'rate days. 


For 
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For now array'd in ev'ry maſk appears, 
Barefac'd and daring Infidelity z 
A thouſand ſeyons from the noxiqus root, 
© Spontaneous riſe, and each becomes u tres, 


Beneath whoſe branches lull'd to ſoft repoſe, 
Th' unwary loſe each high prerogative 1 
Blinded by Ch-—ft==f—d's baſe view of things, 
They ſcorn of life—the nobleſt part to live, 


When martial ardour fann'd by holy zeal, 
Led Britain's ſons againſt Religion's foes : 
The Gallic pride their power ſuperior found, | 

Nor could th' animated bands oppoſe. 


But let the youth unprincipled=untaught, 
- Save in the graces wily maze to tread : 
Or gentle theory of wond'rous wars, 

Againſt invading enemies be led; 


Ah, where the hope beyond mortality ! 

That ſwells each nerve and fires th' aſpiring ſoul : 
Or dread of Papal power, and flav'ry's yoke 

Loſt in an allemande—or with the vole, 


When Rome her hardy ſons to battle ſent, 
Brac'd by athletic games the nervous boys, 

In hopes of victory, moſt bravely fought, 
And ſpurn'd the proffers of all meaner joys. 


1 Such 
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Such once were Britons—ſuch Thould ever be, 

Tube ſteady guardians of fair Albion's lars: 
Averſe to murder yet unknown to fear, 

The bold aſfertors of their country's cauſe. | 


But! le u Byren tempts to her embrace, 
Here is the primum mobile, the cries: 


Tui way, ye fwains, your wilting footſteps bend, 


a. 


And join the happy few=the only wife. 


Shall ſons of genius Tengthen out each hour, 
And waſte the prime of youth and Hife to ov, 
Ho Kttle folid joy is found by man, | 

How much of labour and how much of wor 


| Was man tor happineſs by dern dellgn d? 
And ſhall he dare that happineſt refuſe ? , 
How great the folly—how abſurd the plan, 
To leave GET certain evil chuſe. 
Haſte to my temple—ihere rich neftur quaſſ— 
| The potent draught ſhall ſpeed your cares away: 
Sorrow ſhall flee—and joys for ever ſmile, 
There blifs and 10% in charming union * 


Her volee enchanting captivates the ſenſe, 
Her borrow'd charms infatuate the mind: 
Urg'd on by folly men purſue the chace, 
She flies—ahd leubee her friends to wee conſigh'd. 
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Thus by the glaſſy ſurſace of the deen 

Decely'd, the peaſant quits his humble ſhed, 

The ſtorm ariſing - mocks his fancy'd wealth, 
And lays his treaſures in a wat'ry bed. 


But he no more the faithleſs ocean truſts, 3 
Experience bought, tho” late, hath made him wi; 
Content he guards his late neglected flock, | 
And views the tempting calm with other eyes. 


No more midft *whelming ſands and pointed rocks, 
He ventures out in queſt of doubtful good : 
The danger *ſcaped—keeps caution ever near, 
And bids him ſhun the ſmoath enticing flood. 


Ah, well it were | —if thoſe whom pleaſure leads, 
By ſilken cords in flow ry paths to ſtray : 
When reaſon bids th' coming ill t' avoid, 
So timely warn'd the precept did obey. 


But he who once upon the flipp'ry coaſt, 
Ol gay amuſement ſets his tottering feet: 


Tho' dangers threaten—and tho? death appears, 
By paſſions govern'd—ſeldom makes retreat, 


Dia venial errors only mark the age, 
Theſe lefler faults in time will ill be found I 


But now licentiouſneſs with horrid ſtride, 
And fatal influence begins t' abound. 
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A ſkilful bard attunes his warbling lyre, 
And in harmonious ſtrains to vice invites: 


Soft numbers gently fan unhallow'd fires, 
And wanton verſe the giddy ſenſe delights. 


Our youth by ſpecious maxims leads aſtray, 
Daring and free he points the way to ſin : 
And Otaheitean freedom marks as bliſs, 
A certain bait—to lead the unwary its W 


His luſeldus heav'n by high fed paſſions drawn, 
Will daily=hourly=fenſual vot'ries gain : 
Such doArines pleaſe the pamper'd taſte of man, 

| While evangelle preachera—preach in vain, 


Let reaſon be your only guide—O man 
Nor credit what it doth not comprehend |! 
Why was It giv'n—or what the uſe deſign'd, 

Unleſs it could a ſafe direction lend! 


This is the language of Imperial ſenſe, 3 
Whoſe proud dominion lords it o'er the mind: 
Too weak by nature for u perfect guide, 
By warking paſſions wholly render'd blind, 


Can heav'n bern reaſon in her fulleſt power, 
Of meteors fix the traft, er where winds blow f 
Can the unfold why bedies dewnward tend! | 
My tell the gran 'rles of the falling fnow ' 


How 
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How weak is reaſon which ſcarce more than ſhews, 
The various truths we cannot comprehend : 


And ev'n where moſt acute, it often fails, 
Of means to trace the fitneſs to their end. 


Gaze on the clouds in admiration loſt 1. 
Then tell what doth their ſteady balance hold ? 
The depths of art which could thelr colour tinge, 
Empyreal purple and celeſtial gold | 


Where is earth's corner ſtone with judgment plac'd? 
And where her ſtrong foundations firmly laid ? 

Where walt thou when the ſtars in concert ſang ? 
And all the ſpark"ling hoſts at firſt were made ? 


Tell, if thou canſt—who hut the ſea with doors, 


When her |mpetuous waves cams ruſhing forth! 
Haſt thou beheld the vaults of thunder deep, 


Or ſumm'd the lights which iſſue from the north ? 


 Aſtoniſh'd=look upon the inſect race, 

- Unleſs thou'rt able to explain the way, 
Their minute fibres guard the ſeat of life, 
And all thelr organs in proportion play. 


Tell where the foul at her departure goes ? 
And what's the nature of her wend'rous frame? 

day how ſhe can to endleſh ages live, 
And all your ſyſtem of ſalvation name f 


1 Or 
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Ot why to death the body is eonſign- , 
Shall It for ever in theſe atome Nt ? 


What is the baſe on whith thy heay'n fs plac'd, 
And who hath told thee thou Mould neyer die? 


By its (ble ald are able to explain, 


Tray Hers awhile on pleafant banks repoſe, 


When votaries of philoſophic lore, F, FLY 


x 


The grand arcand of ati univerſe, 


In deem the notions wiſe they entertain, | 
Then will 1 anſwer ev'ry doubt they hold, 


Againſt bleft Nevelatten's right divine 1 
Tim then implicit eredence let It have, 
And in Its native glories mildly ſhine, = 


Beguiling thus the labour of the way 


Each op'ning proſpect gives the mind relief, 


And keeps the ſoul from lantzulſhing by play, 


So journeying on in controverſial ond, 
Let us take time to view the ſcene around ; 


Each landſcape, may I uſe the image here, 


e 


Shall with inſtruktiye hints replete be found, 


What's the perſpestiye that our nature gives, 


| Adreary wild of miſery and death: 
Pale horror hangs upon each op'ning lip, 
And wemb' ing doubt appears In ev'ry breath, 
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Wich high refinements we may learn to bear 
The external woes and preſent cares of life :: 

But what deep ſcience ſhall the ſoul ſuſtain, 
'Gainſt ſuture dread—and dully inward rife, * 


She ſees the king of tertors drawing near 
He bende his bow right aiming to deftroy | 
Fain to annihilation ſhe would fly, 

Ways to eſcape doth all her thoughts employ. | 


Imagination feels his elay cold hand, 

She drops her penell, and the pléture's loſt; 
Of all her faney'd joys not ohe remains, 

In mere than dark deſpair the foul is toſt, 


Should reaſon's glimm'ring light ſufflee to ſhew | 
Brighterowns prepar'd for ſalnte—thelr trials or 

'Thelr blifz dlylne—thelr conſummate delight 

They weep—for ah |—'tis on a diſtant ore. 


\ 


Here the neceſſity quite plain appears 
For other aids, and clearer lights to guide 
Man- rational immortal man to bliſs, 

And ſafely waft him o'er death's ſtormy tide. 


Bleſt revelation ſtands with out-ſtretch'd arms, 
Hither, ſhe cries, ye weary ſouls repair! 

| Here pleaſures new, and fulneſs evermore, 

And ſtreams of conſolation baniſh care. 
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By faith ſupported in the dying hour, 
Chlmly the ſoul perceives her mantle fall j 


Elate ſhe views the heav'nly hoſt deſeend, 
And quits exulting this terreſtrial ball, 


Approach, ye learned, and with eandour ſuy, 
What are the deQrines ehriſtlan paſtors preach ? 

Are not thoſe virtues ill more ſtrongly urg d, 
Which Plato and Socrates uſed to tench ? 


'Tis your own ptejudice the truth obſcures, 
Elfe it would gain admittance to your hearts z 
Its deegeſt myſteries rever d would be, POW 
And ſeen diſtin from all politic atts, 


From pure religion—as the ſource of all, 
The moral virtues in a train deſcend z 

Firſt chaſtity, in garments pure appears, 

Man's rare compatilon, and the'virgiti's friend, 


Her auguſt train each lovely nymph ſupports, 
Fame, beauty, health, with meek ey'd peace attendsg 
In lieu of theſe how poor the recompence, | 
Which gawdy, low bred, ſenſual pleaſure lende 
Celeſtial viſitant all hall- from thee 
|  Boclety her pureſt Joy receives j 
Stability of principle, and enen 
Domeſtic pleaſure It is thee who gives, 


* YES. Obſerve 
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Pbſerve the mon whoſe family's his joy, | 
Who knows no wiſh to — unhallow'd ground) 


| Chearful he ſees his riſing hopes encreaſe, 
And bleſt content within his walls le found, 


L 


Attentiye to the publle weal, he makes 
Ha eountry's intereſt his peculiar joy 

By ſtricteſt Juſtice ſquares euch private aQt, 
Content thus gain d no ſtorms can er anger 


His ſteady feet the wide of virtue tread, 

| His gen'rous ſoul can feel for other's woe z 
Mis'ry from him ſhall meet a kind relief, 

And in his heart each noble paſſion glow. 


Soon as the man's debas'd the beaſt appears 
' Whom luſt doth ever and anon inflame 3 
Onward he ruſhes to the brink of hell, 

Loſt to * void of ſhame, 


No bunter ſtop— no ſacred laws impede ! 
Too ſtrong for argument his paſſions burn z 

Reaſon her empire can no longer hold, 

And from her ſeat cen memory is torn, 


His relaxed nerves debilitated ſhake, 
His hollow eyes and broken voice declare; 
The cruel ſporter of his life and fame, 
un a vlctim ol the Paphian war, 
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His honour, finks—his fortune flies aW] ay \ 

Hie charatter—bis future hopes are loſt, 

His peace of mind will never more return, 
Hut on the rocks of ſullen doubt be toſs'd, 


What can ſociety expect from him, \ 
Whom a long courſe of error has deprav'd ? 
Will he ſupport her int'reſts or her laws, | 

When by her foes he wholly is enſlay'd. 


Shun then the baunts where painted vice reſorts !: 
Flee from the ſoft deluſion of her charms ! 
Amic her roſes pois' nous adders hiſs, 
And ſerpents lurk with many dreadful harms. 
Go ſeek for pleaſure in the flow ry mende 
Of innocence—of honour —and of truth | 
So ſhall long life, with health and vigour bleſt, 
Bear teſtimony of a virtuous youth, 


Think'of thoſe vices which now mark the age !- - 
Ah, wretched Britons, turn, oh quickly turn 

Fly from the terrors of impending wrath 

Before it be too late tis your's to mourn. 


Vo ſay you'll learn then copy from the thronez 
There ev'ry joy which love and Hymen give 

In regal ſplendour eminently ſhines, | 
In native purity doth truly live. 
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_ Fidelity with all her countleſs charms, | 
Strews roſes o'er the bed of chaſte delight: 


While tender pledges of a mutual flame, 
Give rapture to the ear, and bleſs the fight. _ 


Long may great George, rever'd by ev'ry heart, 
Support his people's liberty and laws, 

Till time his aged locks hath ſilvered o'er, | 
And crown'd his virtues with well earn d applauſe. 


May no proud minion warp the royal mind, 
No courtly regieide ſeduce his ear, 
But public ſpirit flouriſh in his reign, 


And vice, though dignify'd, be taught to fear; | 


Heav'fhs firſt—and beſt—and richeſt Joys deſcend: 
On Charlotte—amiable—wiſe—and great z 

Still greater in her virtues than her crown, 
W hoſe praiſes juſtly angels muſt relate, 


By Brunſwick's noble line, Jet Britons taught, 
Purſue thoſe joys which nuptial love beſtows ; 

While freedom they ſupport, each patriot is 
Friend of their friends, and terror of their foes. 


Pant'ſt thou for pleaſure—happineſs—and wealth, 
Honour—ſecurity—and real delight, 

Bleſſings ſo vaſt we can't the value tell, | 
Applauſe by day—and calm repoſe by night. 


Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom directs thee to ty ſacred fane ; ; N 
Hymen his torch rekindles with pure fires ; 


| He talks of raptures—never found but where, 
2 affection mutually e, 


Lat uet ambition cruſh a gen'rous flame, 
Or int'reſt tempt thee to deceive thine heart z 
Exch ſoft impreſſion of the heay'n born mind 
© Will ever from thoſe little views depart. 


Ne'er let thin aRions be by cuſtom ſway'd, 
Virtue a nobler baſis ſtill muſt find; 
Be honour thine— by it thy conduct ſquare, 

Its principles upon thy boſom bind. 


Then ſhall bright wiſdom be thy ſettled gueſt, 
ö While every baleful paſion well ſubdu'd, 
Leaves the mind free to taſte of balmy peace 
No keen remorſe can ever there intrude. 


Farewell Britatinia=warn'd thoſy evils hun, 
From infidelity thy ſons ſecure ; 
$6 ſhall Immortal wreaths their temples crown, 
And joys be their's which ever ſhall indure. _ 


On 
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On READING and HISTORY. 


O deſcribe the advantages of hiſtory to thoſe 
who are acquainted. with it would indeed 

be ſuperfluous ; though to point out its utility to 
the generality of readers may be neceſſary, To 
offer to preſcribe the beſt methods of attaining this 
kind of knowledge to thoſe. already in poſſeſſion, " 
might be impertinent, while the attempt, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe employed in the ſearch, is at leaſt 
commendable, _ Conſidering the ſubordination of 
ranks in civil ſociety, the bulk of mankind are en- 
gaged either in the mechanical arts, or the other re- 
 quiſite purſuits of life, The merely ſpeculative, 
like the opulent in ſociety, will ever be, as they 
ought to be, the fewer number. Though ſpecula- 
tion ſeems to be the natural and deſigned province 
of the great and wealthy z yet for the moſt part we 
find it to be juſt the reverſe, Thoſe whoſe eaſy and 
aflluent cireumſtances, or whoſe birth and line In 
life put it in their power to effect almoſt whatever 
they deyiſe, frequently content themſelves with de- 
viſing nothing to the purpoſe, and doing as little, 
How many ire there on whoſe edyeation the greateſt 
enpenee and pains have been laviſhed, and yet were 
ever unable to riſe above the loweſt elaſſes of man» 
kind ! With all the maxims and precepts of a 
+ Cheſterfield=Philip banhope was but a (lovenly 
epfeute. 
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Even admitting that there are many illuſtrious 
and noble exceptions to this obſervation, whbſe 
high birth or amazing fortunes are ſomewhat ob- 
unde by thelr fill more excellent endowments of 
mind, Our firſt remark is nevertheleſs well founded, 
iges thoſe who carry thelt literary reſearches far, 
are, with reſpect to the other claſſes of people, like 
Virgil's, 4 Apparent rarl nantes in gurgite vaſto,” 
But though there be only few thorough profi- 
elents in the ſtudy of the liberal arts and ſclenees, 
bee ar the deſire of knowledge, le, hath 
u, and ever will be, one of the moſt general and 
leading paſſions of the human breaſt. No doubt the 
profelſed end of reading is inſtruftion, which by a 
proper uſe of the means ſhall certainly follow, 'That 
man doth not merit the appellation of reaſonable, 
who would devote his hours to ſtudy without ex- 
pecting a return of pleaſure or of profit. 
 Multitudes of readers, however, ſubmit to the 
_ taſk, only that they may have it to ſay, they peruſed 
ſuch and ſuch a book, and thus by propoſing no cer- 
tain end — never exerciſing their judgment, or call- 
ing their memory to any account, they continue in 
original garkneſo— they are tools at —_ 5 and 
ideots in miniature. 

Others, a degree above theſe, are at ſome pains 
about their reading; they endeavour to think, but 
want of true taſte, which ever will be accompanied 
with an improper choice of books, renders abortive 
their repeated labours. It is eaſy to ſtack the me- 
; mory 
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mory with Idess—It 1s dificult to preſerve order 
among them, and ſo to diſpoſe of them, that when 
need requires, and never but then, they (hall 
be readily found. Of this We ſhall ſpeak after» 


Wards, and In the mean time remark, that memory 
and judgment are not always joined z nay it is al- 


moſt paſſed Into a proverb, that they ſeldom are, 


Numbers of examples in ſupport. of this might be 
quoted from hiſtory : Aſter all, it is evident that 
wherever nature beſtows' a ſound judgment and 
quick perception, there exerciſe and unwearying 
application, can render the memory adequate to all 
the ordinary purpoſes of life, and alſo of ſcience, 
An acute underſtanding is never unconnected with 
a tolerable ſhare of memory z whereas, on the con- 
trary, an exceeding fine memory may exiſt, with 3 
very ſmall, if any, degree of judgment, Proofs of 
'this we meet in every day's experience, Thugs at 
one of our Univerſities was lately bred a certain 
ſtudent, who could repeat the fix books of Euclid 

verbatim; but if aſked to give a demonſtration in 
any other way, ſcarce underſtood what was ſaid, I 
once met with a man of fuch extent of memory, 
that he could tell the book, chapter and verſe of the 
whole bible, on hearing the firſt clauſe, or leading 
words of any verſe read—who at the ſame time was 


one of the moſt ſtupid and ignorant wretches 


alive. And it is ſaid, among many other wonderful 
things related of the vaſt ſtrength of the late Jedi- 


diah Buxton's memory, a character well known at 
Went- 
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Wentworth, in Yorkſhire, that when barrled to (be 
a play, he appeared quite unaffected, nay (gnotant 

of what was going on, yet could tell preciſely how 
many words Were In each act. 

But to return more partleularly to out ſubleck, 
there cannot be 4 greater enemy thin prejudice to 
mental Improvement, This doth not more effec» 
. tually obſtruct the exeteiſe of every benevolent 
feeling, than it actually directe the reading of thou · 
ſands. Prejudice is the error of a weak underſtand- 
ing, the of narrow partial views of things, 
and can only lodge in an illiberal foul, When 
once it enters the mind, its ſway is not more tyran- 
nical, than univerſal, over the whole conduct of the 


Individual, and to break or deſtroy its influence re- 


quires Herculean efforts, Another memorable cir- 
cumſtance is, that the moſt prejudiced perſons ard 
themſelves the leaſt ſenſible of it—can leaſt bear the 
imputation, and often declaim the loudeſt againſt it, 
You may irritate much ſooner' than convince a bl- 
got: nor can you inflit a deeper wound than to 
tell a man he is one, Aſk the advice of a perſon 
prejudiced in favour of any ſyſtem, whether anelent 
or modern, in the courſe of your ſtudies, and he 
will either only mention, or mark with peculiar 
approbation thoſe authors, who have wrote the 
moſt elahorately in ſupport of the tenets which he 
himſelf hath embraced. In like manner I have 
known many people of ſuch contracted ideas, as to 
deſpiſe the meſt ſhining talents, becauſe the * 
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of the poſſoſfor was not gloomy as thelr own! 
wherever they found ehearfulneſy, denied there 
could be plety, and regarded as Immoeral wheever 
. mingled in foelety, How many will poſitively re- 
fuls the peruſal of a book, till they are aſſured, that 
In every point the author agrees with them, 
Religious prejudices are always the moſt Invete- 
rate, and the moſt hateful in the ſight of both God 
and man, The ſpirit of true religion expands the 
heart, and cements mankind—it appeals to our 
reaſon z but was never intended to be the baſis of 
one man's during to damn his brother. Where 
prejudice ſits enthroned, and a diverſity of religious 
tenets hath exiſted, it never ſurprized me that the 
common rules of politeneſs ſhould be broke, It 
almaſt invariably is the caſe, except there be libe- 
rality of ſentiment, and expanſion of ſoul z which 
ſuppoſes refinement, und implies real underſtand» 
ing. ' | 
But ſhould prejudice not ſpread her jaundiced 
influence, ill without ſtrong natural parts, or a 
prudent monitor, our reading may be fruitlels, 
More depends on the choice of books than we are 
aware of, 'The ſailor, who ſhould indiſcriminate- 
ly plow the ocean, might chance never to reach 
his port, Among the truly ſtudlous, there are few 
whoſe experience will not urge many proofs of the 
abſolute neceſſity of a guide, in order to ſave time, 
and attain knowledge, Few ſcholars— but can re- 
collect a period, when they, intent on the acquiſi- 
| | K tion 


| 6uſly trace the conſequences to — they lead 
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tion of wiſdom, were nevertheleſs ſo hapleſs as to 
miſs her cool grottos and ſequeſtered bowers:— | 
they conſumed the midnight oil, in porting over 


books of perhaps intrinſic merit ; while the reading 
of them, by being miſ-timed, yielded not the ex · 


pected or real advantage. They mingled every 


ſcience and obtained knowledge in none. They 


read promiſcuouſly whatever came in their way; of 


courſe retained nothing. He that devotes his hours 
to ſcience without a line, or in other words certain 
fixed rules, reſembles a traveller who plods his 


weary way, without knowing the end of his jour- 


roſe higher than pedants, or literary coxcombs : 
And it is indifputably true, that a literary coxcomb 


is the abſurdeſt, and moſt contemptible animal in 


cfeation. Their ideas, if they chance to have any 


which can be called their own, lay in their upper 


ſtories like lumber in a garret, fit neither for ſhew 
nor uſe—all negligence and confuſion. In order to 


have accurate views of things, our ideas muſt be 


clear and determinate, and they will never be ſo, 
unleſs they are carefully claſſed, each under its re- 
ſpeRive kind. Now this can only be done in the 
moment of acquiring them: that is, ſo ſoon as we 
have examined them, and found them to be juſt, 
we ought immediately to arrange them in their 
proper place—conſider their connection with thoſe 
of the ſame ſpecies already acquired, and judici- 


all 
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all which for ever renders them our own, and puts 
it in our power to uſe them with propriety With» 
out the above pains and care is taken, the able 
orator, the expert lawyer, or profound ſtateſman, 
cannot be formed: inaccuracy will mark the ſpeaker 
and inſtability the ſtateſman, while the profeſſed 
votary of ſcience, dwindles to-a man of words, or 
inſignificant ſounds, | 

- I mean not to depreciate all novels and romances, 
though it were for the beſt intereſts of ſociety, and 
probably ere now of ſome of the authors, that they 
had never been. We grant that the pages of a Rich- 
ardſon, a Fielding, a Smollet, a Goldſmith, or a 
Brookes, will be read with pleaſure, fo long as a 
taſte for elegance of compoſition and fine writing 
remains. Yet we humbly, apprehend, that this 
kind of reading is generally miſplaced. I will ven- 
ture to affirm, theſe, with other ingenious authors, 
never intended their performances of this ſort, to be 
the only ſources of inſtruction, or the continued 
reading of any individual. They wiſhed to enforce 
virtue—to catch the glow of giddy youth—and lead 
to the diſpaſſionate enquiry into human nature. By 
drawing examples from life, they painted the ugli- 
neſs of vice—the unſeen ſnares of the ſelfiſh and 
depraved=the beauty of propriety in every part of 
our conduct, together with the knowledge of the 
heart of man, To approve themſelves the friends 
of mankind; great prudence as well as abilities was 


requiſite in drawing the vatious portraits, Stil 
K 2 * 
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they craved only the vacant hour, ſo often worſe 
ſpent, or which hangs ſo heavy on ſome people's 


hands, that they run into error in order to murder 


it. For ſuch periods of time they cut out buſineſs; 


and promiſed advantage, joined to 1 ann 


and ſocial mirth. 


Were there no other reaſon, which really is not 
the caſe, beſides the intrigue, the cunning, the 
low ribaldry, nay the deceit, injuſtice, and vil- - 
lainy, which the generality of theſe performances 
exhibit, it is enough to condemn them. Such is 
the depravity of human nature, that it eaſier enters 
into the foibles than good qualities of others, as 


we have elſewhere already obſerved. Thouſands, 


it is to be feared, have yielded, even through ad- 


miration of an Eloiſa, to her eder who never 
her virtues. 


Muſt we then all learn the dead agen 7 No of 
for however great theſe ſources of wiſdom, the nature 


of our circumſtances in life to multitudes renders this 


impractleable, yet it by no means follows, that there- 
fore we are excluded from the receſſes of know= 
ledge, To form reſpectable literary characters is 
attainable, without that labour and fatigue, Poetry, 


_ painting, and muſic, . with the other fine arts, are 


the peeullar gifts of nature g a reliſh for the real 
beauties of which may be Improved, but ean never 
be altogether acquired, Te dance with the paſte» 
ral muſe, cannot at all times yield equal pleaſure z 
_ to mount with * epic, is for —_— 
66 nus 
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* Onus impar humeris.” - In ſuch a caſe what are 
we to do? The very queſtion I wiſhed to anſwer, 
Apply to the hiſtoric page. It preſents us with a 
catalogue of the virtues, together with the failings. 
of men. It addreſſes us in an eaſy, a natural, and 
familiar ſtile. It immortaliſes heroiſm, it ennobles 
what is good; it decorates benevolence; it illuſ- 
trates compaſſion ; it exalts condeſcenſion ; it im- 
proves fortitude ; it extends juſtice; it ſupports 
patience, and dignifies forgiveneſs. It points out 
what paſſions, when. indulged, tend to immediate 
or certain deſtruction ; it paints the ſecret work- 
ings of ambition, the flow proceedings of hatred 
and envy; and the furious boilings of anger and 
revenge, with their tragical effects. In a word, 
it diſſes the human mind, and ſhews the proceed- 
ings of human nature, in every perſon and in every 
age of the world. Happy for ſociety is it, that 
ſome of the moſt exalted geniuſes, in every age and 
lime, prompted by the love of virtue, of truth, of 
juſtice, and of fame, both with reſpect to others 
and themſelves, have ſearched into facts; examined 
traditions z ſeparated what is true from what is 
falſe, and impartially recorded the ſame, 

Hiſtory is entirely requiſite to form aright the taſte 
ef mankind, or inable them to paſs any Juſt ſentence 
upon partleular ations. By hiſtery we learn not 
only the wonders of antiquity z the government and 
laws of nations z the conduct and manners of men; 
but e qualified to diſcern the motives whenge 

K 3 : theſe 
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theſe actlons proceeded, and to read, from under 
the niceſt diſguiſe, the real feelings of the breaſt. 
The ſtudylng characters ls the great end of hIſtorl - 
eal reading. And unleſs we make proper diſtine« 
tions among our ideas thenee collected, our Im- 
provements muſt be trifling, Here we muſk not 
only digeſt what we read, but exaRtly balance the 
fimilar virtues of each individual, in order to form 
u proper eſtimate, Plutarch's Lives ſets us an 
inimitable pattern which Rollin in painting the 
advantages and beauty of hiſtory hath copied in his 
excellent treatiſe on the Belles Lettres, 

Suppoſe Hannibal and Scipio to be the two ge- 
nerals we Wiſh to contraſt z the one the glory of 
Rome, the other of Curthage z allowance is to be 
made for the difference of their national cuſtoms 
and reſpective education. This ought never to 
be forgotten in the compariſon of individuals. In 
the inſtance before us we have reaſon to conclude, 
that the African politeneſs, refinement, and ideas of 
propriety, were far inferior to the Roman. 

They are to be conſidered as ſoldiers, as ſtateſ- 
men, and as individuals, Both theſe great men. 
formed great projects, bold and ſingular, which per- 
haps none but themſelyes would have conceived, 
far leſs executed; projects which were of the 
higheſt importance, and if ſucceſsful of the greateſt 
utility to their country, but attended with the 
moſt imminent dangers to themſelves. Their pro- 
em ſouls viſely Wr what would happen, 


\ 
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and took their meaſures accordingly. They were 
perfect adepts in that knowledge, which conſiſts in 
uling to advantage every aceldent or minuteſt eir- 
cumſtance that could poſſibly occur. The whole 
ſeriey of thelr deeds demonſtrates, that they neither 
originated from temerity, or were the lucky pro- 
duct of fermenting ſpirits, but reſulted from pru» 
dence and mature underſtanding 

As generals, profound ſecrecy were their charac- 
teriſtics as much as intrepid conduct and undaunted 
valour. Each enquires into the character, and en- 
deavours to know the foibley of the oppoſite com- 
manders. 80 far from indulging themſelves in 
luxury and caſe, they lead the van in every danger, 
nor deſpiſe being ſeen labouring with their ſoldiers, 
whereby their dignity is nothing diminiſhed, as tho 
exact diſcipline among the troops witneſſeth, In 
thoſe haleyon days of patriot fire, when every heroic 
atchlevement led to virtue's ſane, better horſes and 
arms were the only diſtinguiſhing marks of the ge- 
neral. Hannibal ſeeing that the Romans were only 
to be overcome in Italy, and mindful of the oath he 
to a fond father ſwore, without a murmur ſur- 
mounted the ridge of Alpine ſnows, till then un- 
. paſſed by men, deluged the plains of Italy with 
Roman blood, and notwithſtanding the ſcanty ſup- 
plies of men, of arms, and other neceſſary articles of 
war, owing to diviſions and factions at Carthage, 


yet made the ſenate to fear old men to deſpair ma- 
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trong to rave—and children to weep—within the 
very walls of Rome. 

Scipio's abilities as a contmander were great, 
though to me they appear unequal to thoſe of the 
daring African, 

Of Hannibal, as 1 ſtateſman, we know but little, 
there being no hiſtorian of his own country to re- 
cord his acts. At any rate, his opportunities of dif- 


playing himſelf in this capacity were but few, fince 


almoſt from his childhood he was in the army, | 
With reſpect to Scipio, the caſe was altered he 
lived much at home, and that at a period when ce- 
lebrated writers flouriſhed, who perhaps needed ſuch 
a patron, and would therefore rejoice in extolling 
his ſame. Beſides, praiſing warlike deeds was 
ſuited to the Roman genius, and ſecured the public 
approba tion. 80 univerfal is the paſſion for fame, 
that the hopes of living in the hiſtorian's page, or 


| thundering an the poet's ſong, adds vigour to forti- 


tude, and leads to renown. Thus Voltaire is of 
opinion, that Marlborough is not more celebrated 
by his victories, than by the poem called, 'The Cam- 


- paign, wrote by Addiſon, which ſings his valour 


and his worth. 
We are equally unaſſiſted by.impartial hiſtorians 


in forming a juſt idea of Hannibal's virtues as an 
Individual, Livy, the Roman hiſtorian, hath given 
us a very frightful defeription ; his words tranſlated 


are, his great virtues) (ſpeaking of him ad a ge- 
. heral) were equalled. by moſt enormous vices z an 
10 inhumay 
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inhuman cruelty ; a more than Carthaginian per- 
1 fidy, without any regard to truth, or reverence for 
« what was ſacred,” How black a character! 
Certainly prejudice hath drawn it in too black co-. 
Jours, As to that of irreligion, did he not, before 
he ſet out for Spain, take a long tedious voyage, to 
diſcharge ſome vow he had come under to Her- 
cules ? His implacable hatred to the Romans is no 
. weak proof of his entertaining juſt notions of moral 
obligation; that he was unfaithful and perjured - 
| ought to be proved, and it ſeems rather bare-faced 
in Livy to mention this, without being able to ad- 
duce a ſingle inſtance of the truth of the aſſertion. 
Indeed it can never be thought, that one whoſe 
magnanimity, wiſdom, fortitude, and compaſſion as 
_ a genera], ſhone ſo illuſtriouſly, ſhould be a wicked, 
faithleſs, and perfidious man, ls it not more can- 
did to conclude, that his moral virtues ure e 
to his military abilities. 
How pleaſant the example Scipio ſets before us in 
this reſpect? How ſtrong did the beams of his moral 
virtues dart on every beholder | How uniform and 
gentle the exerciſe of them | Does he ſtudy the ag- 
grandiſing of himſelf, or the amaſling of wealth ? 
No! he conſiders power and riches only as 
means to ſupport the good—the brave—and to re- 
lieve the needy and diſtreſſed, Harſhneſs and ſeve- 
rity are alike far from him; he is obliging to his 
officers, kind to his citizens, ſets a juſt value on 
heir ſervices, extols their bravery, rewards them 
with 
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with equity, each according to his merit. By hie 

juſtice he ſo.endeared himſelf to the Roman people, 

that they | conſidered him as their deliverer and 

. _ © father. In a word, heſhines as a perfect and finiſhed 
- _ charaſter, Behold, ye virtuous fair, your amiable 
yet powerful protector, with an air of grandeur 
mingled with benignity, preſenting the Princeſs to 
her former lover. O come, ye diſſipated throng, 
and ſee the wonderous man, the boaſt of antiquity, 

the glory of his country | Acknowledge that virtue 
is lovely, that it. may be practiſed in oppoſition to 
every darling foible z then confeſs your own weak - 
— bluſh. Divine virtue, is he not thy 

Thus have I briefly ſketched what might have 
been, had it not already been, more largely diſcourſed 
of by many writers, more with a view of inducing 
the readers of hiſtory to purſue this method, than 
of elucidating fully the preſent contraſt, 

While antient hiſtory lays the foundation, I wiſh 
modern to raiſe the ſuperſtructure, To be ac» 
quainted with Greece and Rome, yet a ſtranger to 
England, our mother country, may ſhew reading, 
but not prudence, The hiſtory of our own coun— 
try, like the cultivation of our vernacular tongue, 

claims our firſt and peculiar care, I rather pity 
than deſpiſe” the man who can rant away about a 
Solon—a Lycurgus—a Numa—an Epaminondag— 
a Timoleon—a Pericles—or Themiſtocles—the re- 

venge of a Corlolanus the heroiſm of a Scævola — 
5 the 
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the abilities of a Cicero—the exceſſive paſſion of an 
Antony —or the ambition ofa Caſar—while he is a 
perfect ſtranger to the memorable #ras of Britiſh 
hiſtory, nor perhaps ever examined the title which 
an illuſtrious Brunſwick's line has to the crown of 
theſe realms, Not ſo a Mrs. Macaulay reached the 
zenith of fame; or a Mrs, Montague obtained a 
ſprig from Shakeſpqar' s chaplet of immortal ever- 
greens, . 

In a word, would you ſhine in ha. with 
out having recourſe to private anecdotes or ſcandal z 
would you improve in real wiſdom ; would you be 
correct, eaſy, and copious in ſpeaking, ſtudy hiſtory. 
Nay—if as to compoſition you wiſh to realiſe the 
. remark of Horace, when he ſays, _ 


Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur, 


Apply with afſiduity to the pages of hiſtoric truths ; 
for theſe increaſe the ſtock of knowledge, which if 
properly arranged, facilitate compoſition, and adorn 
a literary character, p 
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Oo˙¹ hills and dales, thro' woods and avon 
In ſearch of Truth I wander'd, 


Croſs'd many plains and charming groves, - 
While as I rang'd I ponder'd, 


What is there, ſald I to m yſelf, 
That's thick enough to Blind it! 
But thought I was a ſilly elf, 
Who looking could not find it. 


To courts and elties next I went, 
In hopes I there might meet her 

But heard ſhe never tarry'd long, 
Where knaves reſide to cheat her, 


Tie very range Indeed I ery'd, |» 
That men have here reſigh'd it 

One tapp'd the on the ſhoulder—hum, 
Frivnd here—you'll never Rnd it; 


The army next beſpoke a peep, - 
Or elfe it might ſeem fighting: 
But long the had been banith'd thenee, 
oy dint of ervel fighting: 


| Proforments=honours—avariee, 
Ie thades had long eonfign'd it: 
Thus here I alfo left the ſearch, 


n I ſhould not find it. 
Mong't 


* 
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Mong'ſt Neptune's ſons I heard the maid, 
Had once been lov'd and cheriſh'd : 

But ſome conjectur'd now full ſad, 
She in a ſtorm had periſh'd. 


A jolly tar—he made me ſtare, 
Roar'd out=Zooks never mind it. 
Don't look fo ſad— they 'I think you mad, 
Expecting here to find it, 


In fine I wander'd up and down, 

But there was left no traces, 0 
Ev'n in the pulpit or the gown, 

Much deeper than the faces, 


With ladles—ſtop my naughty muſe, 
They to thelr boſoms bind It, 

Vet ceaſe to think it very ſtrange, 
If there you ſhould not find it. 
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1 Myrtle groves and fhades repair, 
Fer Friendfhip without art is there + 
Fach bird that warbles on the (prays 
Anal eaunſel give in (weerett lay, | 
Ta ſearch for wiſlom—1ife with (wains, 
And hail her on the dewy plains, 1 
1 e 
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She flies from drewhinels and dwells, 
Where meditation blett exeells, 


The thepherd when he quits Wis bed 
Bhall find her near Cantentment's ſhed, 


he wakes with Phoebus in the ſkies, 
With him to light the world doth rife, 
Her beams like his irradiate, 
All thoſe who on inſtruftion walt. 
But as At'lanta coy—ſhe flies; 

From common graſp and vulgar eyes, 


< 


i 
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INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND, 


$AY8 PLATO, &c, 


I 


AXE Damon why ſhould I complain, 
Although purſu'd by envious fate ? 


Since pitying heav'n a friend hath ſent, 
I envy not the rich, the great. 
Poſleſs'd of him when griefs ariſe, 
My ev'ry woe ſoft ſolace meets; 
He checks the riſing tear with hope, 
And at his voice each ſigh retreats. 


To 
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it, 
Ts all his genaus heart expands; 
he friend of man by man beloy'd x 
Wer few en Thame fair banks are found, 
Nut have my Daphnis kindneſs prov'd, 
Come then ye (wains, and join my lay, 
This theme ſhall laſt to lateſt days; 
Let friendſhip Airing the warbling lyre, 
And ſofteſt flutes breathe Daphnis praiſe, 
: III, 
Wich him to wander through the grove, 
Or freely talk of paſt'ral cares, 
A ſure delight doth ever prove, 
And all the proſpect ſun-ſhine wears, 
On Daphnls truth my heart relies, 
Oh may he long to. bleſs be ſpar'd, 
And when he bids a laſt adleu, 
May perfe& bliſs be by him ſhar'd, 
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+ * you, ye fair, unſkill'd in wily arts, 

Whoſe blooming louks are emblems of your 
| hearts; | 

Where innocence and truth in union reign, 

And blythe good nature rules the ſweet domain; 

This humble verſe preſumes a tale to tell, 


If you approve it will have ended well. 
| One 
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One ſummer's tay, in ſearch of pleaſures new 

A Bee and Butterfly together flew, 

And as they wing'd their airy flight began 

Thus to diſcourſe on their intended plun. 

Pert—flippant—vain=the Butterfly firſt ſpoke, 

For my delight I ev'ry flow'r 8 z 

No danger ſhall retard my ſearch for bliſs, 

Each tempting bud I will advent'rous kiſs ; 

Whateſer is gay—the Tulip and the Roſe, 

Each nat'ral ſweet which in exub'rance blows, 

| Howe'er defended, by whoe'er poſleſs'd, 

Shall give me food, or ſerve to yield me reſt ; 

No thought of future ſhall my joys diſturb, 

Or any wiſh—or riſing fancy curb. 

The Bee, more ſage, delib'rately reply'd, 

Danger and bliſs can never be ally'd. 

If any ſhould the bold preſumption blame, 

And cenſure fly upon the wings of fame, 

What would'ſ thou do? My beauty ſhould protect, 

And e'en procure me from my foes reſpect. 

Truſt inſecure, as the event doth prove, 

A tott' ring baſis which a touch can move. 

I drink of nectar from the flow'rets bloom, 

Whoſe ſweet ambroſia yields a rich perfume, 

Now urg'd the Bee—but for the ſweets I take, 

Am ever ready full returns to make | 

I will with double induſtry explore, 

The latent virtues of each lovely flow'r : 

This ſhall new pleaſure and inſtruction give, 

And rend'ring life delightful, make me live, 


They 
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They ſtop'd to reſt—an urehin at his pla 
Obſerv'd the Butterfly in colours gay, a 


Graſp'd at the prize, and ſoon a captive made, 
By fatal beauty fatally betray'd ; 


His wanton ſport againſt the Bee he turne, 
Succeſs in view his cruel boſom burns; 


But when his hand approach'd to ſeize the prey, 
He felt the ſting - the Bee flew ſwift away. 
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Prudence and judgment well may guard the fairy 
Beauty without is but a fence of air; 
Pleaſure's may charm—but only thoſe can pleaſe 
On recolletion—that are bought with eaſe, 

At no expence of innocence or fame, 

Which mend the heart, and cannot hurt the name, 
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Tuz BOUQUET: 
A 8 0 N S. . 
TO THE TUNE OF, © THE LAS OF PATIE'S MILLY 
| 1. 
O captivate the will, 
To ſteal the heart aways . 
Believe me virgins ſtill - 
Doth in a bouquet lay. 
Not gold can purchaſe bliſs j 
It flies from ſordid pelf; 
Attend each gentle nymph. 
Chuſe flow'rets for yourſelf, 
L The 
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The ſweetly blooming roſe, 
In gay vermillion dreſt, 
Her ſpotleſs honour ſhews, | 
g And decks the maidens breaſt 4 
Its op'ning buds diſcloſe 
The graces of her mind, 
' While various charms compoſe 
A judgment moſt refin'd, 
III. | 
The jas'mine's lovely white 
Doth innocence diſplay z 
And violet's ſweet perfume 
IE Is artleſs ſenſe alway, 
For neatneſs ſeek the ſpot 
Where blooms the minionette, 
Or laylock richly fair, 
Nor hyacinth forget, 
IV. 
8 93 colours finely rang d 
| On the carnation's leaf, 
- Your ideas ſhould be plac'd, 
Each give to each relief, 
And to-compleat the whole, 
Sweet briar there ſhould be, 
'S An emblem of your wit, 
| "OM U ſatire free, 
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V. 
FTruſt me, ye falr, to pleaſe, 

' - Theſe charms muſt all unite, 

For beauty without theſe 

Will never give delight, 

Tho noſegay on your breaſt 

| With 5 may abound, 

And ev'ry flow'r that blows, 

A faithful friend be found. 
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Tin glorious Sun, bright God of day retires, 
Mild ev'ning weeps in dew his abſent fires z 
| While guileleſs ſongſters conſtant vigils hold, 

F'er night's dark mantle doth the ſcene enfold, 


Departed time my trembling muſe would ſing, 
When Britain's riſing fame made vallies ring; 
Chearful the ſhepherd taught his babes the theme, 
And infant's glory'd in a Britons name. 


When liberty firſt dawn'd on Albion's ſhore, 
Fair nurſe of ſcience and of ſacred lore ; 
The noble flame with ſacred ardour blaz'd, 

And Britons to the rank of heroes rais'd. 


L 2 They 
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They ſcorn'd the yoke of arbitrary ſway, | | 
As ſons would hatibur—not as ſlaves obey ;.' 
The rights of men their gen'rous/boſoms fir d. 
And native 3 OR 1 


Then riſing from 1 of roſy healch, 


Th' induſtrious. peaſant chearful toil'd for 7 
His honeſt labours met a ſweet reward, 


Peace was his gelt, and innocence his guard; 


All blythe he ſang-o'er the luxuriant mead, 
Where flocks at large might without danger feed 
His leathern bottle and his pipe reliev'd 
The little cares me he in abſence 90'S 


When. ev Pals Made enwrapp'd the world in grey, 
Pleas d o'er the lawn he homeward bent his way 


There hail'd by all that ſweetens life he found 
Domeſtic bliſs _ ſoft content abound. 


The ruddy So Gr. his unge bel! 
While flowing nectar all his labours bleſs'd ; 
Free from exciſe the autumn crown'd his joys, 
For nature richly pays where ſhe employs. 


Then too the farmer whiſtled o'er his ground, 


And fprightly ſongs the village gambols crown'd; - 
Feſtivity in ev'ry cot was ſeen, 


T heir joys were pure, and their * ſerene, 


Then 


1 


” 
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Then bowls convivial grae'd the friendly nan 
Pomona's luſcious gifts their cloſets ſtor d; 


While o'er the glaſs good ſenſe and humour ji 
To mend the hearts . to relieve the Fm 


Then fair religion on — baſis ood, „ 7 
Her friends were ſteady, and their tenets good; 
Each proſpect then this happy iſland provd, 
Fav'rite f men and of her God belov'd.. - 


f 
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Nu WE 
E Britons ſo mournful and ſad, 
Whoſe hearts with anxiety beat; 
In ſackcloth and aſhes be clad, 
From muſic and pleaſure retreat. : 


Your harps on the willow trees hung, 
Shall chear us no more with the ſound ; 
Nor airs gently thrilling be ſung, 
In any gay circle around, 


Fair Liberty drooping i appears, 

The Graces have quitted her train; 
Some ſhuft hath been aim'd at her heart— 

And made her to bleed at each vein. 
My children—my children, ſhe cries, 

From ſtreams but beginning to flow, 
My anguiſh and grief doth ariſe, 

ly ſighs breathe the language of woe. 
| Where 
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III. | 
Where orphans all helpleſs and poor, 
In want and in beggary roam 
Each mis'ry and hardſhip endure, 
Nor know of a MEAL of a HOME, 
There widows lament o'er their babes, 
And mourn the deſtruction they feel ; 


 Agonizing deſpair loudly raves, 


No balſam is found that can heal. 
IV, 


' While ſhe ſpeaks ſee freſh clouds gather round, 


Ah, who ſhall eſcape from the ſtorm ? 
Its horrors, will nations confound 

Its terrors, whole\countries deform. 
Then Aly to the ſhelter of peace, 

Great George tis thy children who plead z 
Bid war with its ravages ceaſe, 

Nor let it condemn them to bleed, 

V. 


On Albion's white cliffs ſee where tame, 


Wich her trumpet ſtands ready to ſound z 
Oh let her the bleſſings proclaim— 

Which with Liberty ever abound, 
When met in a tender embrace, 

Thy ſons their allegiance will own 


And prove they are ſprung from a race, 


Moſt firmly attach'd.to the crown. 


- * TIME 
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TIME» TO COME,” 


"F- H E awful perſpeQive and dreary view 


Caſt o'er my mind a cloud of deep diſmay : 


The preſent doth the future faintly ſhew, 
And apprehenſion ſhades the face of day, 


A point of time marks ſublunary things, 

And the ald ſcythe-man ſwiftly bears away 

Our haſty years on his ethereal wings, 
He takes no bribe, nor will he e'er delay. 


Ye fields where once the Roman heroes fought— 
Ye ſacred vales where ſons of freedom fell : 

Ye antient times when Liberty was bought — 
O det me on your dear remembrance dwell | 


What tho' you paint the ſcene in ſtreams of blood, 


What tho! in conteſt, you had numbers ſlaln z 


The cauſe, ſo animating—and ſo good 
The deepeſt mourners were not heard complain. 


When future ages, reading ſhall admire 
Britannia's arts her ſciences and arms: 

The uſeful—fine—and warlike ſhall inſpire, 

Wich emulation of their various charms. 


Whene'er 
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Whene'er the fates in battle crown their toils, 
And lays the captives trembling at their feet ; 

With painful pleaſure they ſhall wear the ſpoils, 
Compaſſion nobly in their breaſts ſhall beat. 


By fair example taught the road to fame, 

— ſhall ſpare—where mercy can be ſhewn : 
And helpleſs miſery ſhall pity claim, | 

From thoſe whoſe hearts the ſofteſt feelings own. 


O may no blat the hiſtoric page defile, 
May Britain live till the Jaſt gaſp of time; 
Patron of merit—ſcourge of cally guile, 
Friend to each virtue foe to ev'ry crime, 
But on the preſent, time to come depends, 
Not for ourſelves, tis for our babes we feel 
A race unborn, our duty bids befriend, 
And ev'ry wound with beſt endeavour heal. 


Their lips unprejudic'd ſhall praiſe or blame, 

As weal, or woe, is wrought before they riſe : 

Think, Britons, what your offspring juſtly claim, 
Think what your anceſtors of old did prize. 


Be wiſe—be brave—let prudence take the helm, 
Your king =your laws—your children, claim 


_ your care; | Fl Xt 7 
Leſt future torrents England overwhelh, Fes DX 
And all its glories vaniſh into ar, oF a0! 
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